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A work in it ſelfe abſolute,and never knowne to be ac- 
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'TO-THE READER 


F Y or Lan 
Joe v - Þhen be , «6 it Þere, 
| Prot orng dope pg the 


Tangue who notwithſtanding beve been natably to ſeek in 
likewiſe be ſeene in divers ther wiſe great Schollers, who 
Engliſh, for one wnforme an certain method. 

4 lu ductus dulcedine) as well for 
the 


benefits of thoſe under mine owne tuition , as for the 
comman | 0 be/tow my diligent ende'vours to 


A} reduce 


obſer ved many commendable/Proficents mn the Latin 


— 
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Tothe Reader. 


reduce this confuſed mamer of praflice to fame regular 
form; arrow LL ro aunty, nd 
part of his burden,theLearner encouraged with more faci- 
lity and expedition to proceed , we,jn generall induced to 
repoſe more confidence and delight in our owne Tongue, 
jr "gr to the Dovled of it. "2 

Naw therefore, ſince the perfeFtion of all Arts (whereto 
the knowledge of Tongues ought to be reduced)conſiſts as 
well in the Theory , as the Pratiice : ( the one whereof 
makes a knowing man,the other a ready) and this Theory 
in the reſolutive mood,or knowledge of Univerſals , wee 
are ,as well in this, as all other Tongues or Languages, to 
have recourſe to Grammar ,as the generall n. This 
theGreeks call ypaujuarxn, or the lo of Letters. 
But according to the acception of the term,jt is uſually(a- 
mong the Latins eſpecially )divided mto foure parts, viz. 
Orthoepie &- Orthography(w® only differ in this that the 
me hath reſþeFt to right ſpeaking, the ocber to right wri- 
ting )Etymology(which teacheth the knowledy of the parts 
of ſpeech and haw to order and propoſe them truly )Syntax 
(which treateth of the conſtruttion of the parts )and Pro» 


ſody (which chiefly belongs to Poets ) that expoſtulateth 


the accent rythme, quantity, and meaſure of feet in every 
word or verſe. The two integrall Parts to wit,Or- 
thoepie and Etymologie («s moſt neceſſary and only abſo- 
lutely requiſite in our EngliſhTongue) I have for our pur- 
poſe ently diſcuſſed, and reduced ito a 


method: 


| 


hd 
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To The Reader, 


method : The latter two I —— 


CE a OI Den. 


Sith every Stationers ſhop 


the 
| Pufo egy fo Ine or uſt part, 


ner that yrs, tx mY 26m 1-295 
cially fince it is more chiefly conducing to all forts jt bemg 
mdeed dreſſed to | 
mulogicall part being onely intended for ſuch as are to pro- 
ceed in higher fr Caſſel God —_ ſpeedily follow, 
accompanying the Latm IntroduFtion,the better to demon. 


between both Tongues. The benefit 
bereby redownd to the Learner , I will not here 

be idle Pam- 

ew Ae wet eric ers oſs ans pou 
to make his book ſell the better.Let thoſe that ſhall make 
triall ſpeak for me what they find:onlythis I dare preſume, 
that this little Treatiſe, rightly taught will be enough to 
inform any ordinary capacity the knoWleds of our Engliſh 
Tongue , ſo far as concerns and Ort 
dialed wpreced firtler; ſhall nat need to 


waſte ſo much time in Engliſh , and yet be ſufficiently 
mitrufied. 


The maner of teaching it T refer to the judgement of 
the Teacher accounting it too much to ſet up a light, and 
hold the candleſticke too. T he -variety of "80%. = (or 
Prints as we call them) Will ſerve as an inſtance to my 


purpoſe. 


— 


Tothe Reader. 


. For the child m A.B.C. (as it is termed)that 1 
may begin With the babe,T bave cauſed a new ,or 
order of Letters,to be imprinted in the three ſeverall ſorts 
of ( Þarafiers moſt ufuall in our Engl:ſh,C7- moſt Tongues 

« When be us perfett in them,and able to diſtin- 
gaſh the Vowels and Conſonants afunder then let him en- 


ter this, going preſently to the Dipthongs to be mformed by 
his Maſter their number and uſe : thence immediately to 


the tl mix hf te ji de Tun 


(for T preſuorie no Teacher us ſo ignorant as [hall need in- 

o01s =_ the ra of bisPypils.)Ert1quid novir 

rectius, candidus impertiat ; if not make uſe of this 

with me,that re Ire to aſſume no further to my ſelfe, then 

Þhat may ſtand With the glory of God, and the generall 
good of my endeared ( ountrey. 

This(as 1 ſaid) I propoſe as a ſervant to all : for nat- 
Tithſtanding my whole ſcope herein be onely to afſ1it the 
ſtranger and tgnorant and not to bring m captivity them 
Whoſe more happy Intellefts may "Themſelves produce 
more cleare conception; yet if any ſcholler of our own ſhall 
vouchſafe the reading of ſo poor a Pamphlet,be perhaps in 
ſomewhat may find the Proverb true that ſaies,No tree 
is ſo barren __ may yeeld ſome fruit þe it never ſo 
little. At leaſt T defare Fa cenſure of this Opulculum , 
but newly hatched, may be but as milde, as my mtentions 
reall far the more certain and ſpeedy advancement of lear- 
ning.leſt the bloſſame be blaſted ere it comes to Mg 1 


— 


Tothe Reader. if 


cept of theſe ſmall labours, as t 
ficiall. Many (1 anfeſſe ) OC —_—— 
have much anumated and de fired me to publiſh them for 
— But when they ſhall come to the open 
nO_—_ I kno not how after the Preſſe ty 
ſcape the Rack and Strappado ; for bookes and 


& to the moſt keavie cenſures: Sed age 
Liber, Rt: & vale. _ 
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Engliſh epie, 
Tothe Author. . _ 


[| Tell thee, Sim J#h'aft done ws double wrone 
To live concealed to thy ſelfe thus long ; 
Seeing the want of ſome Direttour,, when 
England has had ſo many Tongues as men, 
And every one his way of ſpeaking. And 
T hus many ſpake, that could not underſtand. 
But thou'lt informe their judgements, Let it be. 

Set up thy Light that whoſo will may ſce 

 Thereadie way tio Athens. This alone 

Gives clearer light then heretofore ere ſhone 

From any Engliſb L amp ,in illuſtration 

Of our owne Tongue. ( 4 glory to thy Nation! ) 

Goe then,e let no feare of cenſure fright 

Or wrong thee : Thou ſhalt teach them to ſpeake right. 


Upon the 


M. True zz rx Eſquire. 


————— 


Upon his friend the Author and his Work. 


[| Am none of the a ſacredquire, 

My braine”s too coole for Heligon # inſpire. 
But this Ile ſay in plaine termes, Thou haſt done 
what 1 but wiſht to live to ſee begus : 

Which who ere reades, may eaſily diſcerne 


The Proverb true, We all may live and learne. 


B 2 ILL H. 


In amicum , & eius Orthotpiam Angli- 


canarn, ſimul ac _—_ 
Anglo-latinum. 


Þ- Lurima perſpexi ſymptomats, plurima tandem 
gravis amovi, erurinas aggreſſus corum 

—_— ( Morbus agit, morbum porry iſta ſequuntar.) 

pr nan ry 44 bireay co 

Difficilem 1nvemi, Stygio quiforte palude, 

Germanove prius noſtras reſulrvit ad or as. 

Noſter enim morbus Lingue communs inheret. 

—_— at eſt cujuſque . Sic es Polons : 

—_— fic Gallic h ca Gallis,, 

Onam ſimul Italie tribuunt ; Hi ue fertur. 

pn ut neglects dia jacet rn. ck 

Lingua relift ſuis , multts lacerata catervis ! 

Tuque ades Medicus portor medicamine ſolp, 

Atque labore uno, qui jam curator adeſſes 

Tot (imul, + ſemel. Haec tua laus tua fama perennis, 

Inſlrms err ames, tua nos dum Retii-loquelam 

Orthoepia decet. Sed quid cum vera decebis 2 


Perge,age fac. Steteriſque diu miks qgens Apollo. 
R. Worvsnrox Phil. & Medicus. 
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To his friend the Author upon his elaborate 
deſerving worke, the two principle party of 
the Engliſh Grammar. 


\ \ T Here can one walke along the ſtreets, but hee 
May Scholters, Courtiers,and good Linguiſts fee ? 

But all for Forreigne T, . Poore EwghſÞ now 

1: onely left for him that drives the plough. 

How many have I heard chat French as faſt 

As Parrats | that, berng put to write in haſt 

An Engliſh Letter, wou m_ incline 

To make art to pardon for each line 

A ſoleciſme) And this chiefly is, 

Becanſ for py attice they inſtructions miſſe, 

I've often heard an Engliſh Gr ammers name, 

That Forreigs Countries might no more defame 

Our Tongue for being irregular ;, but till now 

Could never come to ſee one part : which thou 


Haſt happ: orm'd, Ben [ohnſonral'd 
On bo (964 abr had his email d : 


But thine, in ſp:ght of Vulcan, ſhall enſue 
To after Ages. "Tis both Right and Tru-. 


T. B. Eſquire. 


OO" — — 
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| In Authorem. 


N E ſcio cur tu, Neſcio,a:s,dulcedine quavis 
Ductus s dum Dux es, ducts & ipſe tuos. 


En watiuns Amor (namque illum var amorem, 


Cum dedit E (ſe dedit) cogit Cy inſtimulat ! 


His 


Hic Homini communis ineft- 2ui ſemit, ; babetuy 
"arlger©& * qui non, non benedictus Home. . 
Te vero ſemire probat qnemor eſſe tnorum 

Conatu hoc, Ergo, Tu benedittus Homo. 


IS. Artium Magiſter. 


— 


Uponthe Author and his Work. 


W.5 ſball 1 ſay ? ſhall I the worke aloxe 
land ? or thee by whom the worke is done ? 
In Wi: I find the Cauſe, in 11th effett ; 
Let that then have th applauſe s the reſped : 
Onely this difference is oh elfe muſt die ; 
But is ſhall ve free from mortalit y. 


T.T. Phil.Cand, 


The Engliſh Alphaber, 


E-preſiing the number, order, denomination,and figure 


, or Charattericall 


forme of the Letters, as well Capitall as Small, according to 


 theiruſe inthe Engliſh T ongue: 
In the three moſt utuall imprefxions aining 
to molt Tongues in Eur 


There be in the Engliſh Tongue foure and twenty 
Letters, as here foiloweth. 


The old Engit@p3zinf. Their names, or | The Latin and /ralica prints 
Capttall, Small, | denominations. now chiefly in uſe. 
A a 2 Cap. Small. | Cap. Small, 
B b be A 2 ” 4 
C c ce B b B b 
D d de C C ' c 
e e e D d D P 
z f ef E e E e 
g F F F 
H b > -\ | G G 7 
I = 3 1 LY Ei £ 
K x ka I 1 [ i 
L el x k K '2 
P m | em E276 & | 
N n en M m | HM m 
D o O | N n N - 
ÞP Pp pe O 0 O 2 
Q q qu, or kuh P p P P 
R r3 er, rar . = 0 on 
a {s el R r = 3 
þ f re $ ſs | $S ſs 
U va u T 00: c 
UW w © doubleu V ru |  -— we 
x rx * EX, or 1X w 36K. 4 w 
£2] Pp r” 0 X x X x 
Z $ '* erzard, or better | Y y P , 
| edfard. "I = | &g & 
whereof theſe fix, 2, c, i, 0, u, and y, be Uowels,2ll the reſt be Conſonants, 
Whach of theſe be invariable,or have alw aycs the farce of Vowels,and which ſometime 


into Cobnſonants, and when, ſee turther in our Treatiſe of Vowels in particu- 
lar. This we have onely ſet downe for children, primo 1ngreſſu or their firſtentrance. + 
The Aſterisk cs denote thoſe Letters,ſo marked, have ſomes hat peculiar; and are parti« 


cularly treated of more then the other Contonants- 


Tt 
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 OPERI PROEMI UM, 
A SHORT INTRO:- 
DUCTION. 


WEcting afade all inquiſitive curiofity 
LA concerning the difference between the 
y| two vulgarterms of Tongue and Lan- 
guage, or whetherit be in reſpeR of 
primitive and derivative ; nor under. 
taking polirively to determine which 
be T , and which Languages, 
or how many diviſions of ſpeech were implanted among 
mg 

, I conjecture, may r Langua, 
per acconding tothe ſtrict ſenſe) as truly too curiousand 
ictleconducing toour preſent purpoſe ; we will imme- 
diately come totreat of Letters, as the firſt Elements or 
_ of ſpeech in every Tongue or Language what. 
oever. 


C Of 
} 
} 


MOL 
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ORTHOEPIA, Or, 


nn Ce 


of Letters in genere. 


Att (according to Sealiger ) is an individuall part 
of a word,or the leaſt part whereinto any can 
be reſolved. But in reſpeRof certain Monograms , or 
words of one Letter, Maſter Danes in his P aralipomena 
hath defined it, 4n | pr voice,or ſound : 
by articulate, meaning that which is proper to men,to di- 
Ninguiſh it from that of beaſts. 

What concernes the derivation of the word, the La. 
tines call it Liter«(whence our term Letter came) quaſ4 /i- 
tura,(aith Calepine:So that,according tothe Erymologie, 
or ſtrict ſenſe of the terme, Letters arc but certaine Cha- 
raQers, or notes , whereby any word is expreſſed inwri- 
ring : and for this cauſe were they by theanticnt Lacinifts 
diftinguiſhed into Letters , as they be CharaQtricalt 
notes ; and Elements, as the firſt grounds or Principles 
of fpeech. Burthis nicery is confounded in tbe generall 
acception , which promiſcuoufly termes them Lerrers ; 
and this we ſhall follow. [ 

Intheſe therefore are weeto conſider their force and 
houre. As for their name and order,(o farre as concernes 
our Enghh T , weereferre youto the Alphaber. 

The or power of a Letter (faith Scalger ) is the 
ſound whereby it is produced in ation, &c. To 
whom we remit, for further ſatisfaRion, the Teacher and 
learned Reader. 

Their figure is divers, according to their ſeverall Cha- 
racers,and that likewiſe varying in the diverſity of im- 
prefſions, wherein they be cither imprinted or written,in 
reſpeR of their ſeverall uſe, and the relation they have 


toſeverall Tongues or Languages. 


Their 


The Art of right ſpeaking. TIE ; 

Their number(as I ſaid)in our Engliſh T be 24. 

But the Latin,nor fewLanguages or Toogues whatſorver, 
at leaſt Scholaſticall, admit ſo many. 

up o—_ ad qrputorremq ur # uanti- 
ty, becithercapirall or as appearcs rmes 
expreſſed inour Al ” 

The Capirall or great Letters ( though in ſome diver- 
ſitie of figure) were chiefly in uſe with our Predeceſſors 
the Saxons, and the moſt antient Latines. « 

Otrheſc, ſome be called Numerals; to wit, when they 
be uſed to ſome certain Arithmericall number;as 
I,for one; V ,for five; X,for ten; L,for fiftie;C,for an hun- 
dred,D,or I>,for five hundred;M,or c 1>,for a thouſand; 
I, five thouſand ; c cI» 2,ten thouſand ; &c. Where 
note,that when a lefler number precedes a greater,it takes 
from the greater number ſo much as the lefler in it ſelfe 
contains 3.25 I'V, ſtands but for foure; IX,tor nine;X L,for 
forty ; XC,ninery ; CD for foure huncredz&c. 

Sometime Abbreviatives, viz. when cither alone , or 
with ſome abbreviated — ſtand —_ 
Proper name, or other "ar word beginning wi 
Gs as F. for Francis, M. for Martha , Ri. for 
Richard, Tho. for Thomas, &c. which is uſuall with us 
in Prenomens( which we callChriſtian names)cſpecially 
where the Surname is expreſled at large , and oftentimes 
where both name & Surname is ſpecified by i 
letters,as R.S.for Richard Shore. In ſome certain 
lative words likewiſe, as Mav<, Majeſtic ; Ho®i<, Honou- 
rable; H4, Honoured ; L*?, Lordſhip ; Rs, Reverend ; 
S:, Sir; Wor?!!, Worſhipfull; K*. Kaighe ; Eſt", EE 
= &c. as in practice every where occurres, For 0- 
ther Abbreviations we remut to rules of O 
Their a 
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ORTHOEPIA, Or, 


* intheir further particulars. In-the mcane time let this 


ſuffice for Letters in gencrall. 
of Letters in fpecie, and firſt of the Yowel:. 


P} Frters in genere be divided into Vowels and Con- 
ſonants. 

A Vowel is 2 Letter, whichofirſelfe yeelds a perfect 
ſound , or hath power to produce a ſyllable. Cale- 
pine hathit,Yocaliseſt que per ſep ſamuel ſuaipſins pereſt a- 
te pronenctari queat: Ourterme Yowel ſprings to us fronr 
the Latine dition w—_ , whichthey derive from the 
Verb reco, orrather Focethe Ablativecaſe of /ox: Quia 


ſine wocali non datur vox articulata perfetta » Becauſe 


no ſyllable, or articulate ſound, can bee propoſed with- 
Out the help of ſome Vowell. R 

Thenumber of the Vowels wh us be fix, viz. A4,F, 
1,0,1,T. 

Whereof A, E, and O, are alwayes proper and 
invariable,” the other three doe many times degene- 
rate into Conſonants, to wit, when'in the beginning of 2 
word or ſyllablcthey be joyned before themſelves , or 
an —_ Vowel or Dipthong: Onely Y never precedes 
it {clte. | 

Some have introduced W fora ſeaventh, in regard 
we ſometime improperly uſe it in ſtead of V. Bur by 
reaſon it'is init ſelfe a Conſonant properly,and onely 
cuſtome abuſively prevailing in the nature of a Vowel, 
I thoughr irnot fo fic co bee inſerted in the number of 
Vowels,for theſe reaſons : | 

Biſt,becaule it isa combination compaR of two Let- 
ters,afhd therefore had itthe force of a vowel, it would be 
rather 


The 4rt of right peaking. 


rather a Dipthong then a Vowel. 
Secondly , becauſe without another Vowel itis not 
10 am mo, no 
Vowe 
Thirdly, by reaſon it exacts more then one Ele- 
_ or ſyllable in its proqunciation, which aVowel doth 


 Ronnkly la regiiofire uſe, which hath ic 
onely a Conſonant, except ſometime after one of rheſe 
theoe Vowels, A,E,and O ; and thar chicfly in.Monoſyl- 
lables,and the ends of words.for the fuller found ſake, 
when it may be ſaid ro makea Tri for the former 
reaſons z but this Tradition hath impoſed and made i iN- 
deed onely peculiar to ns. 

Ler this therefore ſuffice for the number of Vowels, 
and now proceed we to their {everall pronunciarions in 


our Englih nga | 
- The pronencitions of i the Fowels benjallh 


A,init ſetfe ought. to be founded moderately full, and 
broad ; bur, joyned. with other Letters, wee oughtro 
reſpec the ſeveryl natures of che Confonants wherero ir 
adheres, orthe tyllable wheremirisincluded,and fo found 
it more or leflc full acc to the generall cuſtome of 
the Pronunciation of ſuch ſyHables, which we ſhall more 
avply demonſtrate in our Treatiſe of byilables. Bur ha- 
ving rdtionto rs originall-propriety and general uſe in 
all countries, ic is farre more tolerable to incline rather to 
toofull a ſound after the manner of a Calfe, 
then. with ſame that nicely mince it, to make it reſemble 


the bleat! of an Englith ; eſpecially fanceir often 
beates the ſame force wich 4» Dipthong, 


£, 


OE — 


ORTHOEPIA, Or, 


— 

E we uſually pronounce not much anlike the Greek », 
or Ets, whence, I conceive, we derivethe uſe and pro» 
' nunciation of Ze double, whoſe faculty we norwith(tan- 
ding for the moſt part uſurp in the pronunciation of the 
ſingle E, it almoſt after the manner of the La- 
tin 7, (as it istruely uttered by the Italians, French, $ 
niards, and moſt nations of Europe ) bur nor chogather 
withthe rongue ſo much reſtrained. And whar they call 
E, we write with E4, as in Bread, Sea,and the like. 

I, according to our moderne and moſt commendable 
Orthoepiiſts, ſomewhat imitates the ſound of the Latin 
Etdipthong a ſo full )as it is uſually 
pronounced;or rather, indeed, theGreek /0t4, whole force 
irtrulyretains with us,though much differing in it among 
our ſclyes : for many of our Northerns cſpecially abuſe ir 
with too broad a ſound both ſingle and joyned with other 
letters, like the Dipthong 4: , making no difference in 
pronunciation betweene fire and faire. Others againe on 
the contrary fide, with an affected imitation of rhe Be- 
yond-ſea pronunciation , ſtriving to Latinize ir, would 
makea traveller,if not a Forreigner, of it, But I tor my 

as Ieſteeme that manner of pronunciation moſt to 
hy ms which beſt ſuits the nature of che Tongue 
or Language whatſoever,as moſt proper to it,and which 
hath becne moſt generally received among the learned ; 
ſo hold I it the greateſt property and praiſe of a Linguiſt 
to —_—_— each weapon om A 
So that approve in iſh Tongue 
liſh tone, accepted and delivered by ſuch [phony +4 
{tors as were able to judge,no lefle dereſting barbariſins, 
then novelty and affefation. This I conceive a medium 
berweene the other twocxtremes, wherein we differ from 
the Latin,and moſt Tongues of Enrope,as muchas ny 
m 


The Art of right ſpeaking. « 


from the antient Grecks; as cvery Language hath ſome- 
what peculiar. | ' 

0 tor the moſt part differs little from that of Lame, 
whence we tooke it : Onely ſometimes in proper names 
eſpecially we abafrve ſoundit #, a3in Edwend and E4. 
mund,P aighton, Paitun,ſhort, &c. 

# in like ſort makes little other difference betweene us 
and the Larines , bur point of ace ; as when it 
mo — oy wp _ 
by raphic,to ics, or forthe mo 
dps rf ; 25 in da, true,enſuc,&c. where(as 
10 many elſc) E ſerves but as an unneceflary Servi- 
tour, as ſhall hereafter be ſhewed. 

7, which as a ſingle Letter we call Fs, bath ina man- 
ner the ſame force with the Vowell 7, and in the cnd ofa 
word may indifferently be written in licuof 1, or rather 
le, (for indeed we with the Dutch have learned ro make 2 
ſhadow of the ſubſtance of many Letters ) as in merry,or 
mearric ;, mercie, os mer cy,and the like : and is molt 


wn 


rally uſed in Monoſyllables , or words of one (1 
where it ſounds 7 long, as in my, thy, &y, why , which are 
alwayes written with 7 ; the reſt be indifferent, as ty, or 
je, &Cc. 

But in the beginning or middle of a word it is ſeldome, 
and that lefſe properly , inſerted as a Vowell, unleſſe in 
ſome few words derived from the Greeke, expreſſed by 
Ypilon z or proper names, which in all Tongues be irre- 

r. 
For the derivation of it,the word Symprome canteſtific 
ſufficiently from whence we had it. Notwithſtanding, I 
know there are who would deduce it from 77 double, 
whoſe ſound(they ſay) it beares contradtive, as, Ter,quaſi 
Ibet,&c.But this bs a to the judgment of the Reader. 
As 
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Asa Conſonant it hath a peculiar power z which expeRt 


inirs proper place. Inthe mcane time ler this ſuffice for 
Vowels1n particular. wy 


of Dipthongs, er the combinations of two Vow. 
yy one ſyllable, , 


Hentwo Vowels be comprehended: cr in 

one ſyllable,they be called — nas. ab 
a Dipthong may be defined, The combination,or(as ſome 
have it) the comprehenſion of two Vowels together in 
one ſyllable, cither of them retaining a forceiin pronunci- 
ation, Or briefly thus., A Dipthong is the contraction 
of two Vowels: which. better fuirs our Engliſh Tongue, 
by reaſon we have ſome Dipthongs where one Vowell 
loſeth its faculty inthe pronunciation of the other. 
' The word Di , which the Latines call Diprhon- 
gx, is derived (according to Calepine , and Johawnes de 
Janus) 4 45 vel dies & gi/y& ſonus,vel qui proprie V ocalis 
eſt ſonus. Et eſt(ſaith one)cong lutinatio duarum wecalium 
vim ſuam ſervantinm,ofc. 


The 


The Artof right ſpeaking. 


The number of Dipthongs, and their man. 
ner of pronunciation. 


$3 -——_—_—_— cighteene Dip- 


x (aa) "Baal, Iſaac. 

2 |a Faire, Deſpaire. 

3 jw Laud, Apolaud. 

4 |< Feare, * . 

5 j< Feed, Blced. 

6 |ci Receive, Weight. A 

7 (© [copardy, Geometry, corge 
Z a "7" —_— 

9 lic . } Field, Fri 

1010aſ BY J Roat, Goale. 

11 joc Toe, Shoe, Phoenix, Felicity 
12 jo Void, . 

1300 Good,Food. 

14 j ou Bloud, Gorrd. 

15 | ua Guard,Quake. 

n, ue _— 

17 | ut Qure, Build. 

18 (uO/ Quoth. 
A. we never haye in ammo org 


as be meerely Latin, thoug Ck an Englith ; 
in par Auer, evaleyt &c. Preamble, of —— 
is moſt uſually written in this figure('c ] 


The firſt, to wit 44,weonely uſc in Proper names,and 
words derived from the Hebrew. 
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CAt,we pronounce according tothe Latin, as in fa ze, 
&c. exccpung haire, which we ſound as if it were wr.t- 
ten hare, but a 1 ttle brisker,or rather like hcare; and the 
verb ſay. which we for breviry ſake call /a; and ſarſt, as 
(ef; ſa:thas ſath; ſard,as fed che Latin Conuncton, &c. 
though irregularly, 

Anhe Dipthong we uſually ſound after the manner 
of the Latine 1, except in baume the herb , wha it 
ſounds A4'as the French pronounce ie) full. .: 

Fa we [ound like the Latin E, and it is alwaies proper, 
or invariable ; onely in Phleagme ( which we borrow 
of the Greeke +131) it is for the moſt part ſounded 
with E hort, and G omitted,asin Phleme. 

Ee,is alwaics the ſame in pronunciation with the Greek » 
and ci:e Latin 1, asI ſaid in the Vowels. 

Et,we generally pronounce lkethe Latin 4s, with lit- 
tle diff-rence of tound; as in receive, ſtreight, &c. And 
what force the Latines give to their Ez Dipthong , wee 
attribute the ſame in effe& ro our fngle 7, as inthe Vow- 
cls is ſaid : where note, wee abulively ſound the word 
Heive, or Inh ritour, like Aire, unifpirate and full, as if 
there were no difference of Burt where G% ſuc- 
cceds, the Dipthong is ſouned ſhorter, and Gh loſeth all 
its faculry,as werehr, quali wa:t,&c, Some pronounce F/; 
like Ea in many words, and for: the ſame purpoſe write 
it ſo too, but altogether againſt rule or authority ; as ze. 
ceave, for receivie;, comceave, for conceive, &c. cſpecially 
where nprecedeth Y. 

Eo, we-pronounce in jeopardy and Leopard with the 
om ſhonof 0, in Geemerry withthe loſſe of E , and G 
different from it ſelfe in power when it goes before 9, 
callingn;onerry ſhort. Only in Grogr aphyahis Diprhong 

isproper, and nit {clfe complete : bar we make litle u 
of 


The 4rt of right ſpeaking. n 
of it, other then in the foure words here recited. 
Ex,beares the ſame force with the Larin Es, in words 
from thence derived, or proper names, as in Eaftace ; but 
in words originally Enghſh,we forthe moſt part found it 
_—y le, without the Z,asin Rhewne, quafi Rumechc. 
lierle in ſound the Latin 7, and our Ze 
Dindcag nn fd che CIs 
Sherifft) jege,S&c. w pronounce E without 
ann} - 1 her art ſhorr,&c. Cen muſt 

obſerve by the way,thar this Di never happens in 
the beginning of a ward or ſyllable, for thenis 7 alwaies 
a Conlonant , and never a Vowell, whereby it cannot 
compoſe a Dipthong , which is the combinationof two 


voy 
y afterthe Greeke 0megs, with the 
loſſe of A ; as in boat, ery &c. Goale,or priſon, is thus 
truely written, bur pronounced like Ja:le. 
Oe,inthe end of a word/as for the moſt part it ſeldome 
el{c in words meecrely Engliſh, chough ufuall ire 
the Latine, and ſuch as wee "immediately erive from 
thence) is the ſame in pronunciation with © ſingle, as in 
Toe, &c.cxcept ſhoe, which ſounds /} 59,25 fome _ 
the Grecke Dipthong 0»; and Phenix , falicity , &c. 
_ it followes — ray A. bearing chiefly the force 
E 
Oh;is won. derived fromthe Greek, whoſe facul- 
p Foe pn oy ietrucly reraines with us, asin void, 
—— x But in many yp wee take 
French it imiares more rr mary 
which a little differs, and bur alittle, as in parloine; &c. 
whereitinclines more to our 7, though with ſomewhir a 
flatter or more dull ſound. 
Os,differs much in .In bound,beule,(asto 
trandle a boule)croud (or teore) &c. it is properly in its 
native 


Pp” — 
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native ſound, deduced from the Greckes,as it is by their 
beſt Linguiſts truely pronounced. But with Gh tuccee- 
Cing,it ſounds farre more aſpirate, as in , which we 
pronounce bow?, afterthe manner ofthe ſubſtantive bow, 
(or that which men uſe to (hoot with] Gh having no other 
þ force in themſclyes. And thus ir is in all Parniciples of 
Þ the Preter tenſe ending in ought as bought, ſought thought, 
and the Adjective nought ; the Preter- 
participle of fight , which ſounds fow't, after the manner 
of tort ,bout,proper. In like ſort bewgH(or arme ofa tree,) 
f plough through ; except tough, which ſounds with a brisk 
| aſpiration, and exowgh , which many of us call enuf, (ſed 
perperam.) 1! going before R in the end or laſt ſyllable of 
certaine words , loſeth its force, as in honour, neighbour ; 
| Except awr, your , and all Monoſyllables: Where noe, 
' that what words we borrow of the Latin, ending in or, 
Y wewrite with our 3 as in /aboy the Latin word, and labowr 
" the Engliſh: and ſome we take from the French, as Pa- 
| —_ n dw _ it is Oo —_— 0, « ſhort; 
in gourd, wit s, olong. In would, conld, ſhould, it is 
i | uſnally pronounced like 09 double. 
| | Oo in Poore imitates in ſound the Greek Omege, but in 
| 
| 
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other words we uſually pronounce almoſt as che French 

| and Waloones doetheir O in Tilmont, Þ ar amont ,&c. and 
| as ſome would havethe Grecke « , though falſely. kt 
raries little in pronunciation ; as in theſe words appeares, 
ſoone, boone, loome, moone, crooke, tooth, ſoorh which ſome 


1 call-ſath) evod, fred; except wood, and flood, the Preter- 

3 rene of the Verb ard , which we pronounce as 

|! they were wud, and ſtud, and wool,quafi wal. 

l | Ha is alwaies r when it followes q,” as in quake ; 
| but afrerg, « is of lttle force : where you may tike 

a notice, that all tlicfe Dipchongs which begia with #, ſel- 
(| dome 


a 
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dome or never follow any other Conlonantbut g,and 7, 
whercof the two laſt can onely follow q, except « in 
build and, juice; the other two indifferent. Bur when q 
precedes any of them, » retaines its ſound, which after g 
itloſcth; as inguard, &c.cxcept Langnage,as is inftanced 
inthe Table of Dipthongs. 

Theſe three, 4, E, us, be many times ſounded with 
a kind of aſpiration, by reaſon of Gh often inſerted in 
the ſame (y ſucceeding, and ſerving there ta no 
other uſe but toaſpirate the Dipthong, as I ſaid before in 
Ei and 0s. Erinthe word Forreigney hath G, inthe na- 
ture of the Greek 7, but ſhort,and in a manner altogether 
vaniſhing away. 

Au with Gh in the middleof a word ſounds like 4 
for the moſt parr, as in theſe ſubſtantives,dawehter, laugh- 
ter , which moſt of us pronounce dafrer, lafrer ; except 
ſlaughter, which is ater, with 4 broad and full, after the 
manner of the French tone. The reſt goe according to 
the tenure of the precedent rules , 25 caught, taught, &c. 
And thus terminates very many of our Participles inthe 
Preter tenſe. 

There are (and thoſediligent Inquifitours inthe Eng. 
liſh rongue ) who would inhance our number of Dip- 
thongs to one and thirty, by the ſeverall connexions of I/ 
and 7 withthe other Vowels , as if they were alwaycs 
Vowels. But I have rejected themfor theſe reaſons: Firſt, 7 
before any other Vowel alwayes degenerates into a Con- 
ſonant COT prove pany appearez) and com- 
bined in the ſame {ſyllable after any other Vowell, it hath 
the ſame force in pronunciation with 7, orinthe end of 2 
word with /e, which is all one incff, and therefore 
frivolous ro put them as differem Dipthongs. 

W hath by cuſtome fo farre preyailed,a; to claime the 

*_ title 
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ticle of a Vowell in perfwade , becauſe ir is to us trans- 
ferred from the Latm Verb Perſuadeo, and fo written 
with a I for difference ſake ; but in Proper names, and 
moſt other words raken trom the Larin, we uſually keep 
1 inits owne place, as in S«eronime, which we write Suec- 
ton; Suevia, Sueveland, &c. In words originally Eng- 
liſh,”,preceding any other Vowell, is improperly ſaid to 
make a Dipthong , having there onely the force of a 
Conſonant,and not a Vowell ; as inwary, wee,with work, 
weary, ſweare, ſwagger, ſweet, &c. but may be combined 
after any of theſe Vowels, 4, E,or O. Burthen 
is it more properly termed a Tripthong then Diprhong, 
(asits Character and denominarion implies: ) whereupon 
I thought good to inſert it among the Tripthongs, where 
you ſce the difference berween 4 (ingle, and 
# double. Notwithſtanding, I acknowledge it altoge. 
ther irregular,and peculiaronely to us and our Competi. 
tours, and thereupon hard to be reduced to any cerraine 
rule. Wherefore concerning this, being a thing not much 
mareriall, let every man take his owne opinion, if he can 
induce berter motives. 


Of the Tripthongs. 
Tripthong is when three fingle Vowels are together 
A. ed under one accent, oriache woe fot. 


lable combined, asa Dipthong is when two are ſo com- 
prehended or combined. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Tripthongs be innumberten, viz. 


I [eau] "Beauty, Beaumont, |(- | ble two I ripthongs we 
| tion adien and havc immedaatcly trum tlic 

- _ rt” "M0 one French, and therefore 
| ending 10 w,chats, ought noe to alrer their pro- 

| | VIEW. NUNEIAGON , notwithitan- 


l ing we uſually found the 
tormer withomiſlion of 2, as it were onely :4; the 0- 
ther we gencrally pronounce like 4 (ingle, as ls,&c. 


CT hefc forre abwaics follow 


3 juai Awuaile, quaint, ac- | &, and bave ther promun- 
| vaiut Czation entire and proper to 
| q 4 themliclves. Notwithitan- 

4 | wet + Dae . ding, I remember no other 

5 <uea >25 Que anc , queaſie, words in our Englith 

| ab Tongue wherein we make 
ſque C ule of them, more then 

6 |uie SquieZze, thoſe recited and therrcom- 

(pounds. 

- Juoil | Aavir,quoife, {Tits Tripthone followes 

| dent, oncly the pronunciation altcrs in this, that 1 
lounds no more but #, or C, after the manner of the 

| Latin word Zauad ; as quort, quatt corty, &c, 

8 [ww | Law bawd daw. { Theſe three differ m this 
| mew ewes ; trom the Dipthongs 44, (4, 
Sg jew | | Ve; J. * 1? au, partly inreſpeRof thin 


ID, OW | Now know how. Lufſe,partly of their pronum- 
enation : Their pronamcancn, in that aw hath a more full and broad ſound 
than a4. which tollowes the Latingtrom whence we rooke it ; nemnther hatl, 
i: cxa&ly the ſound-of cither Dipthang or Trip:hong, as it were loſing »#, 
and retaming 4 full and broad, as the French pronounce ie. : 


Ew.in theſe toure words, dew few, ſewer, and Ewe (or 
female ſheep) retains the pronunciationot the Latin Dip- 
thong Eu, Inall other words it bearcsonely the force of 
7 ſingle, as #ew, quali 2w. &Cc. 

ow,in theſe words, zew, hw, adverbs; bow the Verb, 
Cow, Sow, {ubſtantives, and theſe, 5rowne, towne, clowne, 

as «re, 
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downe, gowne, rexowne, vowell towell, trowell , hath the 
ſame pronunciutioa with 0s the Dipthong. Inall other 
words it alters in a more quick and aſpira'c ſound , as in 
know, low,trow, Bow the lubſtantive z beitow, flow, grow, 
Verbs,&c,. What concernes their uſe, you may lcretake 
notice,that when any word is toterminate or cnd in As, 
Es, or Os, we write it with # double : in therwo firſt al- 
wayes, in the laſt generally , except in theſe two 
words, :hes ,yos, Pronounes ; and ſuch as have Gh after ; 
as plough, through, tough, bough rough, and congh, which 
ſounds quaſi coffe, &c. and youth , quaſi yarh. The reſt 
you havecnough inthe OR 

This therefore ſhall ſuffice for the Vowels ſingle and 
combined. Now proceed we to Conſonants. 


Of the Conſonants. 


A Conſonartis a letter of it (clfe not apt to be pro- 
nounced without the helpe of ſome Vowell; or, 
which hath not power in its own nature or being to make 
a {yllable, or any articulate ſound ; as the Erymo!ogie 
ot the word it (clte implies: as, Conſonans q 14/1 ſimul ſ0- 
nans. Calepine hath it thus , Conſonantes ſunt dicte, quis 
cum Vocalibus ſonent, non autem per ſe. 

And thelc be ſpecifically divided into Mute: 2nd Sem'- 
vowels ; names, whorightly underſtands, ſhall nced no 
further definition of them. For a Mute is that whichthe 
Latinscall 47#t4.quaſi Litera muta; and is as ſignificant in 
our Engliſh Tongue, thatis, mute or dumb; becaule in 
it ſelfe it hath no faculty of pronunciation at all, without 
ſome pitrance of a Vowell. 

Of theke there be innumber cighr, to wit, B.C,D,G, 
X,*,2,T, whichin their progunciution, beginaing in 

eme 


themſelves , are forced to borrow of the Vowell = © 


ere you 
and a Serni>yowell, in that the former begins its pronun- 
ciation (44#9) init ſelfe, and rerminates in a Vowell (ad 
Joews) the latter begins witha Vowell,, and tends #ir 
' {clfe, and thereupon is faid to be endued in irs nature or - 
efſence with a further faculty. Though F ( Tknow ) is 
ſtrongly among the Latin Grammarians diſputed , and 
by Prrſcian convinced for a Mute ; yet neither his autho- 


rity , northe reaſons by his diligent Inquifitour 
Maſter Deane, be of ſufficient (ar [eaſt fincethey 
hold not good in our Engliſh Tongue)to letr us from ran- 
king him inthe forefront ofour Semi-vowels and by that 
meanesto adde one to the number of the Latin: where- 
in let Scaliger ſpeake, and end the controverlie; 

The dilciffion of them into Liquids, &c. is too nice 2 
599 7 ctr dep - nt-mow ne 11 marc 
y any feed thereof was tranſplanted into our Engli 

Tongue, it was onely to grow in ſome Ladies mouth. 

H and w are irregular, and havetheir CE 
ers; which ſhall be further exemplificd in their places. 
The force of theſe Conſonants will appeare inthe Sylla- 
bles mixt: Their denominations you have in the' Alpha- 
' bet; onely here we have tit good to- introduce 2 
word or two concerning theſe \Viz. H,w,Yx,7Z. 

H (which Scaliger, Abvaris, and moſt Latin Gram- 

E 


mar1ans 


er ee ts 
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manans call Ha) we forthe moſt part , as well in what 
concernes ourowne Tongue, as the Latin, pronounce it 
as a ſingleletter, like Ach, or Hach, taken after the Spa- 


niſh iationz whoindeed come neereſt us of an 
Natonin Europec,concerning theuſe and pronunciation 
of this Letter : but to the French it is very difficult ro 
produce, eſpecially as we doe. The Latins onely give ir 
the Character, but not the force of a Letter,and the 
Greckes (who onely make it a note of aſpiration, exclu- 
ding it their Alphabet ) produce ſufficient reaſons for it. 
But we cannot doe (o ; for without it our Tongue is ako- 
gether imperteA: Whereupon with us it hath the prero- 
gative of being ranked and eſteemed as a Letter, 

Forthe ule, it is often propoſed for difference ſake / as 
hath beene well abſerved in the Latin) for inſtance theſe 
two, All, and Hall,&c. 

It may precede or be ſer before any of the Vowels,but 
no onant,except Nan John(which is mcercly a con- 
traction of the Latin word Johannes) or where it is in. 
lerted in the middle berweene two Confonants , as in 
Chriſt, &c. But is aptto ſucceed in the fame (yliable any 
of theſe itx Conſonanes,C,P,T, R,sS,G, asin Cherty, Ph;- 
lip, Theorie, Khetorique,Shame,Ghoſt. The placing it after 
the firſt three we learned of the Greeks, notwi 
( eſpecially after 7 ) wee uſe it iv many words meerely 
tnglith. Atter &, of the Hebrewes and Arabians , as in 
(/0morrha, Rhaſis, AﬀecrS and G we have chicfly pecu- 
liar to our (elves. 

W and Z diffcr from the other Conſonants,in thit they 
iequire more then one clement or [ylLible incheir deno- 
minations , or pronunciation as fin-le lerters. The one 
we derive tram the Greeke Letter Zeta , whole force it 
retaines : the other tew Nations befides our owne are 

acquainted 
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uainted with, eſpecially to make the ule we doe of it. 
v—_—_— X and Z are {aid to bea combination of two 
Conſonanes , and therefore are not termed fingle , but 
double Conſonants, 35 implying the force of rwo : For 
example, we call X quaſs £65, or (as ſornc would have it ) 
ics; and Z (which the Latins call Z& ) weterm Ezard, 
or Edſard, and beatesthe force of Ds. 25 may be demon- 
ſtrated in the Comicall oath Zownds , which they call 


D ſound;,&c. 
To theſe we well adde our Conſonant was com- 
poſed of two Y Conſonants contract. 


And this ſhall ſuffice for Conſonants in ſpecie. Where- 
fore we will immediately proceed to treat of Letters as 
nn bor or produce ſyllables ; where the 
particular force of the Conſonanes will further appeate. 


of Syllables. 


Rom the conjunction or combination of Letters are 

generally deduced Syllables , ro wit, when one or 
more Conſonantrs ſtand united with a Vowell, or Vow- 
els, under one accent, which we call Syllables mixr, that 
is, compoſed of Vowell and Conſonanr. 

Scaliger therefore hath defined a Syllable , An Elc- 
ment under one accent ; thatis, what can be 
at once, gy renee Lge 


a 


(t- 
under 


gp 7 OY 
But his was rw ws ep 
bur of oge 


Maſtcr 


P_ of ſome $ 
which are here excluded.. 
Deane: bath framed this definition Pi, AS 
literall or articulate voice of an indivicuall 

VB 2 every 
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»# every Splable muſt fall under one and the ſame accent. 


Maſter Coot was not well adviſed to make «b/c, 
ye wee arc ng as ſhall be fur- 
gg ps , AO Oeyes 
taines tothe derivation of the word'Syllable, 
call it Sy{abs, from the Greeke word owed, har ru 
quod e #, Comprehendo : So that Syllaba, in reipeR of the 
gcnerality or latitude of the terme, be 
comprehenſion or connexion in 
tothe ſtrit ac bearded lriaron, 
ans, you have ſufficiently heard the deſcription of ir. 


The diviſion of Syllables. 


Y1lables therefore are generally divided into Monoy- 
S s, Dipthongs, and Tripthongs ; the two latter 
we have alrcady for our purpoſe ſufficiently diC 


A Monopthong p—_— [lableis compoſed ofone 
Vowell,whether alone by it { nmr] joy 
LES ſanding bet for — 

a whole or a 
Fe promotions Lo 
(h Tongues: aies {ſo man 
a Eng Tongs: fo pwhich holds notſo ge- 


culled. 


nr oy liſh,as ſhall hereafter be further exem- 
= our next ſtep ſhall be to treat of Syl- 
Rs are wend 
Of SyWables mixt 


Me epmoantre mixt,1 underſtand ſuch as be peGmiſes: 
BY: of Vowell and Conſonant; to wir, 


when the whale SyLle pricplly ped by the 


The Art of right ſpeaking. 
force of one Vowell, whether j d with one or more 
Conſonants. I would them from 


A _—_ Tri phy wm on one of the In- 
dividuals 


not exclude E finall, and 
E A En which irs uſe,though\lictle force, 


wr ——— PETE OLI 
nerinknds —_ + regty oemonker 7 1 


RO fables nor rs all Syllables have 
as 

» code Lan 

Theſe therefore are they, which by duc examen of the 
Letters, we have endevoured to reduce to ſome. certaine 
method, and pur 66 eculoc ; together with their ſeverall 
rules or illuſtrations uponthem,no lefſe conducing to Or- 
thograpby then Orthoepic. 
From the connexion of Vowel: and Conſonants,pro. 

ceed theſe point 4 which here follow, men \o 

their illuſtrations, 


Conan. ad.ed id,od,"'d 
OO generall rule, that Eiathe end of a we » 

word or ſyllable, thus follon 2 ngleConſonant after 

a Vowell in the fame ſyllable, is never , bur 

only ſerves to make the precedent Vowelllong ; : as in 


Os © tee} 
e be chiclly uſed in Synxrefis,or conerations, as, abd,edd,tvd, 
reabDfor cradbed ; ndin Paniciplesofthe preer tenſe, ob, ubd. 


a5 ſtab, (nib'v,rob'd,rub'd. 


Bg 


RR 
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Bs, thus may follow all the Vowels, and is uſually 
written with bbes, as in Crabg,or crabbes ; ribs,ribbes, 
&c. But I approve the ſuccinReſt way,eſpecially where 
it beares the ſame force. 
abt, ebt. Bbeforct is ſeldome ſounded z aSDebt, Doubt, quaſi 


det,dout. 
Ac,ec,ic,oc, C, is the ſame withK, and indeed uſeth in writing to 
uc. goe alwaics attended with K, orKe ; as crac we write 


cracke ; buec,buecke ; roc,rocke ; &c. whether for cm- 

phaſis, or what reaſons I know not, but 1 wiſh cuſtome 

were ſo confined to —_—_— w might leave this 

apoſtemating our Tongue with unnecef{ary tumours, 

ate,xc. A Long,E not pronounced,according to the firſt rule, 

C in ſacnifice ſounds Z. + 

ach. Ch, thus combined inthe end of a ſyHable, in all He- 
brew and Greeke words ſounds K , as in Paſtich, Eu- 
nuch, &c. but in words mecrely Engliſh,or what we bor. 


row from the Spaniards,we retain their iarion, as 
in much,8&c.D:achme,quaſi m—— ww 
ack,zc. Ck (as1 ſaid before) is no more bur c or k fingle;as ac, 
'  ak,orack in pronunciation are but all one, Notwithſtan. 
ding we may produce this difference,thar in the end of a 
word,the Vowell being ſhorr,ck is written for k, 
act,#c&- This combination is often uſed in Parriciples of the 
pu renſe,and among Poets times ſcrvesas an ab. 
reviation of ked, eſpecially with the interpoſition of k ; * 
as backt,quaſi backed flackt,ſlack'd,or flacked,8c. bur 
then ought it to be marked with a ſemicircle decreſſant; 
where note,that inthele three,verdict, victuals, hozlſe- 
licter, ct ſounds butt. | 
ad,+c. Had,red.hid,rod,mubd. 
avde. The ſame in pronunciation with ad : For a Vowell be» 
fore any Conſonant doubled(as in chis examplc)is alwaies 
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ſhorr,and the pronunciation endeth at the firſtConſonant. 
But I no word wherein d is cxated double in 
the ſame ſyllable, but adde the Verb, comming of adv, 
codiſtinguiſh it from the Latin Prepoſition ad. 

And for E in this nature, take here an addition tothe 
firſt generall rule, That E in the end of any Engliſh w.'rd 
is never,or very rarcly, pronounced, except in Monolyl- 
lables where there is no other Vowell ; asin thethe Ar- 
ticle, me,be, where it is ſometime ſingle, ſometime dou- 
ble ; and thee Pronoune, wee, (hee, ſee, where it is al- 
waies double : or in p names or words derived of 
ſome other Language, as in feſſe, conge, which we have 
from the French ; Penelope, Epitome, &c. which imme. 
diately from the Greeke. 

Lade,mede, or mead,bude,rode the Verb,rude. ade. 

I long, E not ſounded. Here likewiſe take another ayes. 
generall rule; for E in &s,inall Subſtantives plurall,isne- 
ver ſounded, except where one of theſe Conſonants pre- 
cedes,to wit,e,f,r,3,0r g,(likethe Conſonant j ; ) or one 
of theſe combinations, ch, or ſh: nor inthe third p:rfon 
ſingular of Verbs of the -Preſenttenſe in the Indicative 
mood, as in moves, knowes, ſaieg,8&c. which we pro- 
nounce for the moſt part quaſi (t3. 

Pads,beds,rids the Verb, gods, ſtuds. ads. 

This combination is chiefly uſed in contractions of ad(ſt. 
Verbs, and that eſpecially among Poets ; as had'ſt, or 
haddeft ; bid'f, or biddeft. 

F,inthe end of a ata or where theVowellgo- af ze. 
ing before is ſhort, we uſuall double in writing,and pur E © 
laſt of all,though needlefſe either of both z as (cof, wee 
write (coffe, &c.. 

A long,e not ſounded, as before in ſafe, wife ;the reſt afe. 
with Dipthongs as btefe,loafe. Dtaffe is _— _ 
ouble, 


_— 


— 
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double , bur pronounced —_ queſs fhafe, 
afeg. | Here take noneghar ſuch Subſancves anche fingu | 
inche plural numberthey change ths 
in f intob; as 
lives ; wife, wives ; loafe, loaves ; & C. 
aft. The Vowell is alwaies ſhort afore ft. 


- Cr ſe Sable. theend of 


makes g to be ſounded like 5 Conſonant : WES 


age. 


1s — rs e inthe end of a word 


ſound, 


——_— gi5to retain its 

G eb theendofafy isnot ſounded ; but 

PS): cis combination we ſeldomeuſe butinthe word fighes, 

__ i wr is pronounced qs«/; (Itheg,with an 

aght. This is (cldoae uſed afrer any Vowell buri,zsin fight, 
night. might here gis not at all 

agn. T his ſome have put as a true combination of a Syllable, 


ſon of theſe ſons Tre ara Nr 
yr wr al agint Mor 10 [and 


defe- 
» Secondly, they iſ 


| my 

butnotendir; forno L onſlo- 
nane inthe endof a $ wo Liquid follow ante Conſ: 
gera Liquid, when all the force is drowned in another. 
Thirdly, e never is or oughtto be inſerted but for ſome 
uſe: a NE 
fe oreſtimatio of theſe Li inthe high- 
eſt nature of erowectt, IEA juſtly 5. mraen. 
faculry inthe producing of a $yllable, whereby(rhe one 
not giving to the other, but as equall comperitours) y 


ackD,ac 
oper, er UL WE LR al, xc. 

En ripthong aw,or the Freneb a, 25 . 

in alderman matt .07 ofthe other Vomriper 

ding are alwaies and invariable. 

Male, vegle, 2 —_ "I 

ſhorr, in the Subſtantive ſole, 
1 6 wn equa ep 

full and broad,atter the manner of 

Moda Wb rigs einallthe 


denvarives, 


' note, that when | is to terminate any word, we vſuaſly 

write double force fuller ſound ſake. D before Il in 
ald. cath, fed, fid.tols, gote- D labne ts ſounds al- 

waiese nll; and ke 0, as iwofd; And 1 long in 
divers Monolyllables,&c. vide poſt,alth. A 


alch. Damn TETT ana nr 
beich, and is ſcldome uſed with any other Vowell bur e, 


or i, as Welch,Aich. 

alge. This combination we ſeldome uſe in words our 
owne,unleſſc in ,and that we derive from the La- 
tin Verb drv«lgo, 8c. $& ſounds f Conſonant. 

alf. Balf,pelf, elf, wulf,which ſome wrice wolfe,indiffe- 

rent with g or without. This combination is ſeldome uſed 
with 6, bur in names and borrowed words ; and 
wenk rarer tbr np — as in 
on of 1, as they were haufe, caufe, (pronounced like the 
word fault) which I approve not, unlefſe in the larter to 
make diſtinion betweene tibis the calfe of a mans leg, 
and Bovillaa calfe or a veale. 


= Calme,whelme,fllm,Colmes(a proper name\culrte 
a word obſolete, or out of uſe. 
ain. Fal'n,ſtol'n. 

word obſolere. 
als. Falſe 


alh, Thisis lirtle uſed inany of the Vowels. 

all. Salttazae deckh.ith. Th ſharp and brick aire 
2 . 

alth. Here roar a betare Bile T fail Lefore)h iN 

C,and t,ſounds as in all ;and in alf,alk,alm, alp, the 1, in 
pronunciation, 


n 


eee dt 


chiefly I have cxpreſlſed 
pts, becombined, theſe 


Cm ot ſounds op, as in 
. is - 
colt 4%5 covolt ; went omirted,. as Colinep, 4% 


pw ; 
membernot uſed with any Vowel bur a or 0,a5by the words 


inſerted appeares. 
| ind in Monolyllables is as in mild, child, 
| it'd, what'o, , recon- 


Vowell 


of 'a word after u, makes y "mmm 7 See want 
A a not : 
. —__ alkewifcrobeoblervedin 


- Cham, Sem.ſwim,from,crum. 
"7 long as befave, blame,d2eams,crime,tome, frame. © ane. 
in ſome pronounced like 1, q»«/i ſums; eaane and come the 
cam,cun,8&c. 


Verbs, 


This is 
{anly written with m double, as amor ftamune ,' Hem, or 
beaune ; hunalwaycs is ,the reſtcommendable fo 

D aherm ci ae Sable wreverfontd lamb, amb 

2 a 


p 
in 
n, 


, 


eee EE EEE 


—_— 
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all hoy )4*a// keme;combe 
Me. 110g; 


riot (which Ru 

Lacine Verb, -weky = "wp 

Temple is 3, not ſoun 

an. Ay t hen, pn fo, (orfone, which we jronounge qo 
un,%&c 


ia danger,change 

This is needlefſe "with any of the Vowelr"in any 
word exceptthe word Anne ( whichtbe Larines calf 4A»x. ) 
the operpame of a romannetrrichſlanding i Wh oo 

RE dou led in ſonne and beginne; 3 


.veane,Ceene,ſhgine,tone,tune- 

CO tai and Diſtler ms ng nfl 
Monoly as 
Inhange,&c., But in Triſlyllables ſhort, as A 
utterance,Sc. Mage! arm Vorwels this combination is 


anne. 


tunn'd,the Participle 
ws finall in 
WOT ITITE Jiowd inlngi 


Ns NOW 
cading jnin, contracted per Apocopen z 35 pum'd babes 


written 


inkengty & ftrength angth. 
vr andy Anne, vp ſeldome anft. 
arts henchorny ret whoſe Vowels be 
hore avle nte cod fingularpreſere Indicative 
he by fore ene &Srhov be- 
v0 Burn licw hereof oc have have many 
ind, which beare the ſame force in 
PD - $4 * . ' od : 


” - 


bur ing upon 2 word. 
7. og Amory look in pha. 
Snapt,ſwept,ſkipt,under-popt.Cupe. ISIS in 
nents 
or 
re Eero 
ra oe — - — 


I Sans nldbenr pon 


= ASI 


1.7 RR 


ER 
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| = 
le -nurce. ee mes e: 


Ard. _—_ lod 
, full ſound.ET is theſame in 
——_— les of Verbs 


- particip have 
i long, as fir d,mir'd,of the Vette ears Ace val Par- 
ticipials terminating in (xed,as admir'dfor abmired.O 
except where is doubled:w we muſt write 
NoyV with gle, boceſen lo infoge. llc and 
D r , becauſejris ſtoze, &c man- 
ner u where Fis doubled hath a flat or dullfound and ſhort, 
where the pronunciation of the $ Llable ſticks chiefly ink as 
in demurr,which, together the Verb from w 
np tne pour wr meer py Ad ge 
from the adjective demure,where aig nd re, 
per ſound : which likewiſe generally holds in all 


and Participialls ar dcoamdwhactia fogke 
arb. This isonl pus inbclegatd vard.viur 

arte. | Sharfeſkurfe: 94 and broad.as in wharf,dwarf, 
arg. wm IP TY FEA IE IIAALPY 
nia as the names of certaine Townes or Villages,which 
in ergh,or urgh, 23-4Þhinbergh, nOW Writ- 
' Thelike we make in 
ſome derivi fromthe Durch,as in Bamburgh, &c. . 
arge. Large,ſcarge rye forge,urge: G : G ſounds j Conſonane, becauſe 


of e ſucceeding we ought notio wri- 
ting to omit, gp. thy many wy in 


A inthis combination is ſhort, o long. 


i 


| founds nn. 
CE ES do have, art. 
hozne 'F in warne full , inthereft more acute, as in 
barne. OT Porn Gen 


o ſeven 


eg Da 


rw be! Wren 2s in Jrro , & not 

for reaſons The Vowels ſhort; a ſharp in all 

bur warres, where it is ſomewhar broader. 
ofthe Latin word were)ji 


yr dogs to y, dirt 


reſtasin carp arp. 


yoarte, arſe. 
the Vowels ſho 


common wes 
.urt. I inquart,wart, 
ETD: eonemmderntec: of 
ein pert like ea, or zo0n :10 
" N Darin ie andallche red, Frere be t is artch. 

in t , tis 
= ——_— EX 
yy mn "08 

in ath. 


berh-wiar _— thereſtafter far &n ves bath rk an 
its ſound, in a more dull,as in 
erbs, &c. wherea is long. Afeere it is 


V 
pier of the ceived meth tet ons (1n- 


&c. after 
mark oy cer 


wyeath, ſheath, dequeath, dreath:he Verd, IE 
with. 


= - —_ 


proper, and h&h'ever 


h ſound qw4/7 
n Ww we quaſe 

the name weeall Fog, 0.ong it 
arve. SWwarde, 


which we ound niche: f, 0, and 
u, inthis combination I remember nor. Þ full. | 
atr-. This wernakenouſeof invut Tongue, but inlienthereof 
ks, asin larks, &c: wal 02.017! | 
ag. Was,ig,ug; S$ when ic 
in theſe Mono 's 


beth.goſiing\ro 


huſband, ole 
cludesas the laſt (ylhble of any word z& intheſe verbs,mule, 
uſe,refuſe. Wherefore in words wherein it claimsits 
array bg gar Aram os 
withour;as in paſg,orpaſſe,whi uſuall in printing. 
expoſe, vſe: (,as before,by rea- 
ſound that properly 
not fafc;Drl- 


alc 


the better ro diſtinguiſh it from the fign- 
fies to ſet upon. Muſe and uſe ſubſtantives have { proper, to 
diſtinguiſh them from their verbs. Asalſochaſe the verb, wo 
drive away:the ſubſtantiveChace,orForreſt, is written with c. 
a('p. Chaſ'd,caſd,adviſ'd,repoſ'o,conful'd: theſe beall Pre- 
ter-panticiples contracted per Apocopen : the f as before. 
ate. Daſſe preſſe, piſſe,moſle,truſſe. Dis and hath an , * 
acuuc ſound. The pronunciation ceaſeth in the firſt {,buroughrt 
to x written double ,as you ſee for the reaſon exhibitedin ag. 


Traſh, 


——_— 
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fleſy,fifh;buſh. H ifrer Sintheend of afy!. 
We wry a Sibrlus (as the Latines call it) or 2 
found: A inwſh Full; intsc reft the 
wo uſually YN hove 0 in this combination is ſcldome 
vled, unleſſe inp names. 


Walk, (or ſkip) buſk, moſch, which 
we call wat, & finall makes here no difference , the 


vowels ſhort, 8 acute, # 

T we uſe this combinationin in fpaſme, which 
my i _ emo, D . i 
priſme , C z to wit Greek words, and 
names, co improperly taken as a ſingle ſyl!l on 
The teafons you 6 05h, ger Ag azn. Where- 

fore they maybe ſaid ro do well ing bur two 


7 ne pd of Bapt _—_ —_— e it with pl of 
”, =" wane eupon ( I believe it came) 


Any eco” Chriſme , Gann Their diviſion in 
rho, adhere bmw bur z, 

as, m, C S and nor 
Baptif-me , bh do Reg rf nc pr Fre 


For then ſhould there be in Bapriſme , three 
Filables ſtin&, which is nor. For, (as 1 ſaid 
before) when e finall followes any of the Y- after 


EEEL 


indifferent, the reſt ſho 
rn} pray, rt; / proper: anely in 


Cat, net, knit, knot, gut. The vowels ſhorr. 
+ Delicate, ſeate , Waite, waote, (ute, or depen- 
dance in Law ; for ft, orgarmene, da = 


| ahh. 


- 


; 


=__ 
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ats, 


ave, 


the like diftercnce is betweene Brace, and brwt, or beaſt, 
The vowels long, becauſe of F finall. 

Wates, mrcetes, mites, motes, mutes. EZ ines 
not ſounded: the precedent vowels long. This is 
chiefly in Subſtanrives plurall, and third Perſons fin- 
gular of Verbs, as I have often inlifted upoo. 

Watch, ſtretch pitch, botch, butcher, Cuſtome 
hath prevailed in our Tongue; to infext T in m 
words before <þ, .though,the ſound be ina manner 
one; bur if there be any xea(os,, it is fora kinde of Em- 
phaſis, or to put a little force to the ſyllable. But 
which (the pronoune) rich, ſtich (or paine of the f1de;) 
all proper names ending in 1cþ, nweb, fuch,80, be never 
written with T, moſt of the other are ch proper , the 
vowels ſhort. n Hl 

Spats, frets, pits, pots, puts. 16. V F 
ſhort, the reſt proper, uſed in Verbs lrogular, Subſtan- 
tives plugall. | 

wave, leabe, wiveche Verb) grave , » there is 
none, A alwaycs long. E4 inlicu of &, 7 in give;live, 
ſve (or teme) and. all pracerperfeR;revics. of Verbs 
ending, in ive , as rive of rive, ftrivs or ſtrove of 
ſtrive , is ever ſhort; in the reſt long, as in thrive. 
0 in Love, move, and glove, ſounds Y. Where 
note , that Z after / "in the, ſame. fyllable alwayes 
makes Y a conſonant. on cg = Or- 
thography in wrujng,it nat at any xgte our, 
where pus tobeanſcned, thar is, where degene- 
rates into a Conſonant. For otherwiſe U, ſanding ſtill 
inthe nature of a Vowell , makes a Dipzhong ,. where 
there ſhould be none, and ſo-alters both ſenſe and:pro- 
nunciation. 


abes, Haves, gives, groves, gloves. = _—_— 
; 4 


= 
- 
-_ 
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Y a Conlonone, the precedent yowels long, except the 
exceptions in ave. 
war, ſex, fix, box. 7 in this combination none. 
Here ought the writerto be very carcfull, in that he 
writes not ax for acks, &c. aeſIotinks Wherefore he 
— by the way, that we in our Engliſh Tongue 
little uſe of this combination, unleſle in theſe 
words, flax, tax, wax (borh verb and ſubſtantive ) re- 
lax of relaxs; ſex, comext, annext, index , fix, mix, fix, 
prix,Rix,Hixbox, imoxicae,Pox,whichare always writ» 
ten with X, and perhaps ſome few more, which I re- 
member not — des borrowed words, and pro- 
rom hy 
2 


2 ctr bener mak 5) tage, (2\ aVerd a 


ing, burn Dove yk 
Tg rac loop 
. ans a our —_— 
qe y CES: 


where ppb 
occuree ar $11 urged 
pore effencnrs) nd Vomtls toifove (3 per {oder 


Of the Chathination of Syllables ( where Conſonent; 
precede) and what Conſonants I 


Efvre 4 may flyme rd ikiy of the other 


RE Ke al, Bum: 
EO. none 


T_ 


I 


88. 8 8 FIES BESS. SS 


mc ....cati. 
— _— 
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a ; Wah, , bib, bid, 1 big, bill, Cherubim , or bin, 
1TD, Vit. 

With 0, bob, bod-kin, bog, booke, boll, bonc ,bor- 
row, boaſt, bottle, box. 

With s, as inbubble,buck, bud, buife, buJgery, 
bull, buunp, bun, burre, buſtard,but,buzard. 

This {ome would have a Combiration in Cans 
bden, but however þ js not ſounded : neithereruly can 
it: ſtand for a Combination in the Englith Tongue, 
though in Latine and Greck itis uſual. 


Blabber, black, bladder, blame,blaſt. 


Bled, blcake, blenuſh, blend, bleſſe. For 5/ finall 
expeR furthicr in rules of Orthographic, ard Or- 


Dh 


$, bide oblique, blifſe. 


Breck, bzed, bueft, brew. 
Dons, Ms , budge, Su pm, wake 
Bunckie ( a word the Peaſant Shepheards know 


well) 


Ca ſounds like ks, as in Cag, cake, call, came, can, 


, CAC, 
yen 7 ſounds alwaics /, as in faced, cell, 


center, certaine, in-ceft, 


Like $:,as in , cinder.ciſterne,citterne. 
| Chefore4,0,0rs, ſounds alwaics &, as in Cob, cod, 
URI IE. cozd, 


As in cub,cud.,cuffe,cull, cumin, cunning.cup, 
curre.cuftome,cur. Ch,in 
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Chin Cha, and Chr, inall Hebrew words (except Cha. 
Rachael, and Cherwbin, which cuſtome hath exempted) Chta.xc 
and in ſuch words as we take immediately from the | 
Greeke, ſounds as it were k, ſc. Cha,quaſi ka,Chra qua. 


fi kya, or 514,45 intheſe words, nte , 
SO Chaos, Character, 3 Chy- 
| 2p, Eccho. Enchiridion, Ir 


, In 
other words not taken from hence, Ch is pronounced 
after the Spaniards, or our much, as in Chad, chatfe, 


chalk, chant, chap , charge , chaft, chat, chaw, 
chalder. 


Chicken,chid,child, chill, chip,chit. 


aps yo go hold irs pronunciation of 
k , becauſe h beares no force in it,, Nor doe we 
make any uſe of it, but in words taken from the 
Greeke or Hebrew, and that onely with z, s, or y, 


as in Chriſmatory , Chriſme , Chrift , Chriftian , Chr: 


x , Chronicle , Chronography, Chronology , Chryſo- 
crake, crall, or craule, cram, crane, craze 
L Waſla-cred, crept creft, crew. 


Croake. crome,crone, croope. crow. 


S FEAR & 


Crud, cruſt, and whatſoever arc contracted before 
d, as acer'd, crude. 
Clab.clad, clanke, clap.claſp.claw. 


Ds R9Vw'sv. 


G 3 All 
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All the participles of the pretertenſe derived of ſub- 
ſtantives ending in #cle, as manicled, but look further in 
Rules of Orthoepie torcle finall, &c. 


cle. Cleft, clew. 
cli, — , Clift, _ in-cline, clip, clyſter, Para- 
, Or 
clo. 
clu. 
Ta. 
de. den, deep, deſk, y 
di. Did, die, dig, dill, dim, dm, dip, diſkich. | 
do. Dock, dog, con-dole, wy (of condone) do, 
doft, dote, dobs. mt wot 
du. TDouble, dub, Dudley, dug, dull, dumb, 
Da 2 ND, boatt brag by Drake dzam, d2avs. 
. , 3 
Die. Div dot. dull dit 22am dzeſſe, drew 
Dut. DPtib, datll, 
_ D20p, d2olke, k o 
—_ Divark fawn 4 = falt, Fambztdge, fan, 
a. our, " , 
far, faſt, fat, faith. 
1 Fed. fell, fen, Luci-fer, fef-ter, fetter, few. 


Kieting, fiddie, fie, fig, All fine, fem, five, fiſh, 


fit 

fo. Fod-der, fog-gy, folke; foame, fond, fop, for, fos 
fter, foot, for. 

Fud-dle, fwunble, full, fun-dament, fares, fu- 


ſty, fup. 
Fla. Flacr than, tobe, faite, flam; flanneft, ffap flaſh, 
flat, flaw, flar Fleece 
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4 leece, fleck, b » f | . 

rifle, _ vhs =_ w_ _ or Þ 0 

, (or flute con) flig, flight, flit. flix. q 

Flock dont, flow, ford. x - 

Flute fuſer, flur. flu. 

Fraile, frame, fray. | Fra. 

F Freckle, Frederick, freake, friend, fret, freeze, fre. 
5k fry'd, frig, frice, fritter. LIE 
Fene-tifie fruit EE 


. gaf, gag; gall, gam, gan, gap, gar. gaft, 
Gob, God, gok, goll, gom, gone, got, gos, got, 
Gug-gle, gull, gum, gun, Iu-gur, guſt, gut. 


G ings, go, gu, Salwaics proper, asinthe pronunciari- 
on of the words inſtanced appeares. Bur in ge, and ez, 
many times degenerates ro j conſonant , as in genzle, 
ginger : Apertef diſtinction whereot will be hard to 
a Airs. clafhcalt method, bur fomenſtances, or 
flight inſtruftions, you ſhall have atter zhe examen of 
their coherence with the other conſonams. 


Har-ged, eſtrar-ged, gelly, gsid, gem, gentry, 
ſir-ger, dan-ger, ran-geft, ſin-geft, get, gew-gaw, 


w may ſee Ge before theſe foure conſo= 
nants, d, ,r, f, hath adifferene or various found, Be- 


wo 


Ce e_ 


ORTHOEPIA, Or, 


———— 


ringeſt: wherecforc the two words gueſſe, and Gheſt, or 

eveſt, ought truly to be written with »e __ , like 

enerdon, which is expreſſed in the Table of Dipthongs, 
ure 


Before & alſo the difference may in the like nat 
reſolved, being moſt participles of the preter-tenſe ; 
tor thoſe that arederived of ſuch Verbs, as have their 
termination in g proper, retaine in ged the force of g. 
But ſuch as be derived from thoſe Verbs, that mu 
have ef*finall after g, ſeeming to terminate in j conſo- 
nant, do in their participles exact the ſame pronuncia- 
tion,as may be ſcen intheſe words range,ranged, ſtring, 
firineed, fore L, I remember it onely inthetwo 
words recited, whereof gelly ſounds, quaſs jelly, and is 
uſually written ſoz and geld retaines the force of g 
proper, from hence be many derivatives which keepe 
the ſame pronunciation. . 
Before R, in Anger, begger, bugger, wn finger, oe 
b hunge: , er,4 , &, &, er ; 
E bl cives derive © of Verbs weeminaing tn £ pro- 
per, as ringer of ring, &c. g retaines its owne force in 
pronunciation. In all the reſt it ſounds j conſonant , 
and in danger, manetr, &c. 


on rien ore pure] —— 


(a proper name v , or rather 
Pry _ alike z whereof poner - 
ora, the other & proper; ) (of a 
of winc, qzaft j1M, mblet, ginny 

fie, girdle, give, of give the V 
proper : OO ny Rs. 
Gin gi, tit precedes d, g,r, v 


, were g 15 
Jeves. 


in give, and ſuch words as be from thence derived, is 


alwayes proper; asalſo in ——_ ord (one of rhe 
ewo names ſo written) Gilford, gill of a fiſb, c—_ 
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and feverall proper names of this ſort z gimbler, begin, 
beginning, altogither, Ginny (as it hath relation to the 
countrey ) g#ld, gle, or laid with gold, hath its pronun- 
ciation proper. Participlesof the preſent renſc ending 
in ging, have the ſame rule todiſtinguith their pronun- 
ciarion, thatthey of che preter tenſe have ( which you 
heard already) as in begging , of beg, and ranging, of 
range, eaſily be ſeen. Þo the reſt Gs ſounds queſs 
ji But take this animadverfion by way of Orthogra- 
phie, that when you are to ſet downe in writing an 
word (whereat you may chance to doubt) for whic 
on the ſudden, you can produce neither Rule, nor Or- 
c ou bn is farre —_ ro 
attribute to exc ns peculiar and native faculry or 
force, thanany wiſe to innovate ; or to be cither the 
beginner or ſeconder of a bad cuſtome : asſome i 
rant perſans,that onlyreipedt the denominations of the 
letters, and not their ſeverall force: whereupon diverſc 
ofthem write g before allthe vowels for j conſorunt ; 
which is altogether abſurd, and this comes for wane ei- 
_—— —— mow Wherefore it is 
necellary to Weak Or a- 
- bleto write Engliſh righe (whuch hkewiſe good 
j whatſoever Y to know per- 


in any or language 

foet! readily the particular force of every lertcr, 

—_— lerter 
This we 


ſounds g proper , a 
the h. Some would have 
H 


urn que 


ne CO 


ORTHOEPILA, Ur, 


Glad, Glam- field, glan-der, glare, glaſſe, 


MBingmed, gice , giceke?, gicame, gleane. For 


Globe, glot, alole , glow, giu , gluſk , glum , 
Gnat, gnavs, gne; A-gnes, gn, gno, ann. Gin 


Gre, Greece, griefe, Greeke, gs 3 
Imbergriee, 'or Greece y_ gridy2on, grig, 


or hackney, had, haft, 


42 
1 andGUFrhus written, bur (as [ ſaid grey 
farre better gueſt, and gueſs. 
Gla. 
_  giaze. 
alt. Gb, glid, glie, olim, gliſtcr, glitter. 
gle. 
this combination when it is hnall, you have more 
in L and KR in the end of a word, in their peculiar 
tales, 
G before L in elory, is produced quaſs DL. 
glo. 
glur. 
©:1- 
this combination inchnes to the torce ot N, 
G2a. Grace, de-grade, gratt, graine,grap-ple, graſle, 
graſe, gray- 
are. 
grey-hound, grew, maugre, &c. 
art. 
aro. 
gru. 
Gua. 
have inthe Dipt 
Þa. Yad»berdaſher, 
hag, hah ( an aſpirarion of he, which is uled when 
one is ſpoken to by another familiar friend.) hake, 
ball, yam, Hanna, hap, hare, hart, haſt, har, have, 
haw-thoane, hay. 
he. 
ht. 


, hew. 
Hi, ide, ill, ham hin-der, ; his, hifle, 
bit. bis htp, hire, his | 


b 


Yob-ble, 
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Hobble,Hofma, hog,hold,hop,hozd,hoſt.hot how. ho. 


Hub, huckle,hud-die hue, hut, hug,hubſter,Hull, 
huzable, yundicd, hurry, Dus. ; 

.* ] is a Contonant: and here you may againe take no- 
ticethar ] inthe beginning of a ſyllable preceding an- 
other vowell, alwayes deg: nerates into a Conſonant. 

Jackſon, Jacket; tade, tag, takes.,iam,taniſary, 
Jaques, tar, lay. _ _ Ds 

Jefftry, rellp,icft tet, Jew, Ji, jill, Jerimin, Jin- 
up, Jiakerſon. COVE. 
Job, iocky. tod (the Hebrew letter) tog, toll of a 
S4mmon > toltic. Jozdan, tot, toy, John. ; 

Jubs, imce, Jud,tudge,tug,u(b, wm,uft. And 
generally whenfoever yau have the denomination of g 
betore 4,2,0r #, what ſcemes to be written with e, 
muſt be” exprefied by j Conſonant, and never by G, 
which hath another force, as | have inſtanced before. 
Before EF, or 1, | remember no more but thoſe I have 
here irſerted, that be written with j Conſonant, the 
icſt with G, as | ſaid before inG. 

Katherme. Kalender, we uſe X before 4 inno 0- 
ther words (unlefle perchance in ſome proper name) 
but C alwayes: Intheſc two alwaies X. 

Keble, wicked, keg, kek, kell, kemb (or comb, as 
we cal: it) ken,kept,wicker,mik-keſt, ket, Kewskey. 

Kibe, kick, kid, (kif, kill, kim, kin,ſk'p,kifſe,kits 
We note, alwaies write X tor C when it is to go before 
EF, or 1, and not otherwiſe: for then C loſeth irs owne 
force, and {ounds like F, &c. 

Theſe two we make no uſe to begin a ſyllible, bur 
onely when it 1s joyned with C, that C ended the lafſt 


ſyllable, as in cucko!d, cuckovo, &c. But we never be- 
gin a word with cithcr of them. 


H 2 Knap, 


I@- 


J09. 
Ju. 


Kno, knock, knob, knod, knog, knol,knop, knot, 
know, Knox. | 
Kknub, knuckle. Pronounce &», as the Latines doe 
— a little inthe noſe, or upper palat. _ 
lab, lack, lad, lag, lake, Lale, lamb, land, 
lard, laſſe, iat-ter, lave (or »4/Þ) law,lap, lar, lazie- 
WE na left, leg, leke, lem-mon, lend. leape. leſle. 


loſt, lot, love, low. lop. 


lock. nd: luck, Luck, lug, lube, lull, lump, Lun, 

WMab/ io Spencer )mackrell,mad.mag-nifie. make, 
male, malt,malmeſep(which we call mamſie) man, 
map,mar.,maſt.mat maw., may. maze. 

Weed (aword out of uſe) ar-med, meek, melt, 
men.met, mew. 

Mickle (2 word likewiſe obſolete) midriffe, mill. 
might. mne, mire, urfſe, mice.miſe, mite. mix. 
Pock, mood, moll, moone, mope (a vulgar word) 
moz-tihe, moſt, mow. 

MWuck.mud. mue, muffe, mug-well, mummy, 


muadifie, murder, malt. mute. 
. This is notrue combination in our Tongue; though 
I have conde(cended to follow their example, that un- 
neceſiarily have inſerted it, in reſpeRt of Mnemoſyne, 
which we forme ulc, as ſhe were our owne. And per- 
haps ſome one or two more, which we had immedi- 
ately 
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ately trom the Greekes, as chicte Lords of the Fine. 
Nag, nam (an uſuall terminationof the names of 
many townes which we had of the Saxons)nap,nartd, 
Neb, neck, ned. nel, nep, meE, net. new.neigh. 
Nib Nicholas, nig, migh, mil. nip, nit, nive. 
a=_ nod, nog, nol, one, noz, noſe, not, now, 


"dan cond, ane quan 


pal (nts ( OO paſt agnifying S_ gone, hath 


A, _ paſt the Ne edi for dow, 4, long) pat, 


paw, pave, pay. 
Peck, ped, peite, prake, Pembzoke, pen, ium- 
per, peſle, pet, peeve. 
Pib-ble,pick. pi'd(- 10ng) pig, pike, pill, pimp, 
pin. pip, pirt, piſle, pit, Pix. 
CER rn yop prgts, pellemo por, 


por. 
Pud»dle, puffe, pug, pube, pull, pum-mell, pup- 


arora with the Greck #, which we borrow- 


ed of them, and now make our owne, butoaly in fach 
words as came to us along withir, It ſounds alwaycs 
like our F, as in » Phillis , Mb 


Phleagme, Phlegeton, Phlegmatick, 
rx ick, CEBEEY Phares, bla 


mie, Poly \ Pheaſant, E wo thug, Dat 


tr Prophet, fie , #71 
wry. ragde, pope and — you ſce. 


(2 proper name).and phnaſes ( or ſcneen- 
» Phaygia, 2+ ſounded as be- 


D 3 Place, 


Ccs ) 
fore. 


Pha. 


ORTHOEPIA, Or, 


Qua. 


que. 
qut. 


quo. 


Place, plague, plane, plaine, plaſter, or plarfter, 
platter, plaw, play. 
Hica, plead, plemſh, pleaſe, complete. 
ly'd (y or « long) re-plp, ptght. 
m-ploze, plot, plow, plower, um-ploy. 
Plug, plum, plump, pluſh. 
\ (acity 10 Poland )ptall,pzank,prat,prave, 


"Diſten-p 'red ( which is rather dftemper'd, and 
theretore not well par in) pep, pefle, puctty. 
w_ pude, puck, lam-puil, Prum-roſe, pule, 

Uve, 


12208  p2one, p20 , p202c , ptoſitute, p2ove , 


Sper, ptune (both Verb and Subſtantive, for a 
kmde of truut, ) 

This we have of the Greeke Bp, and uſe t as a com+- 
bination oficly tn words derived from the Greeke, 4s 
in Bſalme, Pſalter. Inthe beginning of a word, as 
in Pſeudo Prophet, P hath little found betore $ , but in 
the middle is pronounced full,as if they parted : For as 
the Larines ſay ſeri-pſi, fo we fay dro-pfy, of Hydrops; 
£'pſy, rapſody, ere. 

Squabble, ſquad, quafte, quag-mire, quake, 
qualme.quaſi quawme )quatle,quan,Quarles,quaſh, 

Quelt, quell, queſtoz. 

Qui,quibble.quick, QNuid-nam (the name of a vil- 
lage) quoth, quotient. 

"Quod-nam (rhe name of another village) quoth, 
quotient. 

2 before wo founds &, s not pronounced, as qguoth, 


quaft koth, &c. as is ſaid before inthe Dipthongs. The 
reſt proper. 


Rab-ble. 
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Kab-ble, rack, rad, rafter, rag, rake, rail, 
ram, ran, rap, raſe ( quali raz?) rac? , rat. 
raw, rap. 

RBeck-leſſe; red, be-reft, reek; relLrem-nant, rei- 
der, eps (a proper nu1me) reſt}, ret{rew. 

Rib, rice, rid, riffe, rig, Bichard; riil,-rim, 
rinſe , > TP riſt, Rix, riſe, Bigſpy, Bidge-by . 


y 
Kob, rock, rod, rogue, roake, roile roll, 
rom, roft, role, rot , row, Kor-bozrough 


Rub, ruck, rud-der, rue, ruff, rug; rul-ly, rum 
ble, run, rup-ture, ruſty, rut: 


, Gamoz-rhya , Bhetozick, ' Bhotorician. 
Thus (as1 {aid before in the fingle conſonants) we tear- 


ned to combine from the Hebrewes, Syrians, and A- 
rabians; # is of no-force in pronunciation, The 
Latine Grammarjeas, admit not "this combination , 
notwithſtanding they have Ketor, Rhaſis., &c. as 
wellas we./+ » 

Dacke, ſad, ſafe. ſage , ſake. {aic, (ale. 
ſame, Sampſen, ſand.: (ap. (art, fate, law, 


Sedge (0r2kinde of reed) ſiege, ſecke, ſell.ſend. 


lewer, (ep. 
1. Sid; , ſift, uſcitia, Dim; ſin, 
ſip, Dir, t, five thor (ix, 03e- 

Se, and $: we ſcldome read in the beginning of 
words, other than thoſe recited, and ſome tew more. 
But in licuthereot we take Ce and Ci, as in Cell (or 
pavate roome) Ciſterne &c.. S in; Se finall ſounds x. 
ſo doth it in fe, fp, fey, at the end of a word, 
as in TOs Aunſey , Kerſey , which ſound all 


bur 


2 


4 


ns 


Da- 


et. 
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but £7, &c. except it followes one of theſe three Con- 
ſonants, P,S, orT, asin dropſie, maſſie, Chatſcy, as al- 
ſoLin Chelſey, &c. 

Sob, ſocke, ſod, ſoft, ſog, ſoke, ſolemne , ſome 
(the Pronoune) Sonne (which we pronounce Sun) 
(op, ſozry, loſe, ſot, ſow, ſouth. 

Sub-till (where 3 ſounds 7) ſuck, ſad, ſue,Suf- 
folke, ſully, ſum (the Subſtancive tor a quancity of 
money, &c.) 

Scab, fcaffold, ſcaine (which ſome wrice ſkeine) 


| cald, Scammony, ſcan, ſcape, ſcarce, ſcay (of lir- 


tle uſe, 
Dcepter, tranſcend, and wharforver we derive 
from the Latine Verb ſcando, as aſcend, deſcend, &c. 
Priſcilla, Puiſcian, &c. whar ſhall occurre from: 
thar ( whence we take this combination) or any other 
e. Sce, and Sci, —_— "4 Se, and $4,0r 


toNgu 
_— Karo ſes, ſeu, quali ks, 5s, ks, Which ace 


her in lieu 


, Dcoq-gin, ſcope ſcope, ſcoze , (cot , feonld, 


ſcold, ſcoure 
Sceud, ſcuffle, ſcull, ſcum, fcup-pit, froope. 
This combination before A,O, and Y, is unneceff- 
rily inſerted, by reaſon we make very rl uſe thereof, 


as I ſaid in Sc4, notwithſtanding 1 ww ay mp ie mc 


ſed, aſwellas ſew, ſes, 
pereryre 


_ Burhebetorou 
conely C, I preſume for this r 
Lanainnmnk, inir ſelfe, and it is our glory to 
come aSnigh rhe Latio-25 we can. E, and 
1, inthat nature, Skis alwayes ufed, and Se, whickbe- 
fore either of thoſe vowels, implynomore bur & (as I 
faiqbeforc) after che manner of rhe Laun. 


WBaſked, 
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Paſded, Boon, 


ſkeurs, muſket. 
Skip, ſkiffe,ſkill,zim,ſktn, ſkip, ſkit, ſkirt, 
This combination we had from the Greeks; though 


now it be our owne, we make little uſe of it. In 4,0, 
or Y, Ch ſounds K, as in Schole (the name of a village) 
Schoole or place of learning. But in Ejand1, C is 0- 
mirted 1n lation, as appeares in { Chedule ;, 

ſchiſone , which onely quaſi ſoſme, as we generally pro- 


nounce it. 
ſcrag, ſcramble , ſcrall, the Verbe, 
crap, ſcratch, ſcrawle, or bill in wnring.! 


ſhift, ill, ham, thine, ine, ſhip, Shirley, 


O Shork had (for fool) ho ſhooke.ſhole, ſhone (the 
or ) (t 
= Wk 5Y of ſhine) ſhop, ſhozxt, ſhot, ſhow , 


S in of any al 


ſu, ſhuft, ſhub (a 
(the name of a village) ſhtowd, 
which is better written ſhtew : ſhwm, ſhwb, 


This combinarion i is proper, though not much uſed 
(as youſce) by reaſon of T eater eforatinmns, 
which the Latines eſpecially abhorre. 


. Sid, Cs, Ad, , flake , flam, flander, flap , 
Billed 


ITYTTY 


to. 


on 


fla. 


ORTHOEPIA, Or, 


Mifled ( or mizled, of miſle, or mizle ) tor that 
which comes of the compound Verb mſ lead , is mi[- 
led. Slecke, ſlender, lecp, ſlept, flew, 

Slick. flid, lift, flig, (a word out of ulc) lime, 
flip, flit, flive. 

S\lod, flop, flow. 

Slub-ber, flug-gard, ſlut. 

Smack, ſmall, {nart. 

Smell, ſmelt. 

Smile, \mit, mite. 

Dinock, ſmote, {mot. 

Smug , Smutter. £m in the end of a word 
hath 1s peculiar pronunciation, which you ſhall ſee 
hereafter, when we treat of the Liquids ſeverally. 

Snack, ſnaffle, ſnake, ſ\naile, Snape , ſnap, 


| ſnarle. \naft. 


Sneake. ſnellin, \new, the preterperfeR tenſe of 
the Verb ſnow. 


Snib, ſnick,ſ\nip,ſnirle(which ſome write fwurlc) 


fnicze. 

Dnoule, ſnoe, ſnot, lnow, lnozt. 

Snuck, lnuffe. 

Spake, ſpall, ſpan, ſpare, ſpar, ſpat, ſpaw, . 

Speck, (ped, ſpell, ſpeud, (pert. | 
Spice, (pig-got. lpcke, [pil]. ſpindle, ſpit.  - 
Spoke ( or | the preterp<rteR renſe of the 
Verb ſpeake) © : and ſpoke of a Cart-whecle, 
where 0 is long: ſpot, ſpozt, (pole, 0 long : ſpouſe, 
Spud, \pue, the Verb, ro vo-nit : Cpun, ſpurne. 
Dquabble, ſquad, ſquall, ſquat, ſqueake. 
Squb, ſquit-texr. This combinarion is made lit- 


tleufe of, bur in words more barbarous. $ proper, 4 
{ornds &, »,, 


Stab 


OT 
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Stab. ſtack,Naffe(quati #afe, 4 long) ftag.ſtake, 
ſtall, tam, ſtand, ſtarre, tart, ſtave the Verb, 
Steady, Debbtn, wor-ſtcd, Stegwell, ſtealth, 
ſtem of //-4, anc! ſteame or v4poxr, ſkip, Dtephen, 
few the Verb, tew'd, ſtewes. 

Dtick, ſtiffe, ſtile, tint, ſip, ſtir, Styx for Hell 
among the Poets. 
Stock, Stoke. ſtole, ſtolne, ſtop, ſtow. 
Stub. ſtuck, ſtud, Fuffe, Duke, ſtunt, ſturdy, 
ſtutrer, ſtug (a vulgar word.) 

DStrake, Dtrand, ſtraw, ſtray. 

Winiſtred, ſtreake, Strelly, ſtretch, ſtrew, the 
prererperteR renſe of flrew. 

Strick, ſtrike, ſtrife, trive, (trip. 

Strock, ſtroke, ſtrooke, (trop, ſtrove of //r:- , 
ſtrow. de-ſtrop. 


Struck, ſtruggle, ſumpet, (krut. 

Swad, ſwack (an oblolcre word) ſwaddle, per 
{wade, 
ſwan, ſwap, 


(quaſi ſex, the preterpertect tenſe of ſweat) ſwarve. 


{way. 

Swell, ſwept, an-ſwer. 
Swib-ble (a barbarous word ){witch,ſwill,fwinm, 
ſwine , ſwipe , ſwilke , Switzer, which we call 


Swiſſer, 
for fware) of the Verbe fweare, (word , 

ſwound. s ſwound W is icarcely n—_ ar all, 
and bur moderately in ſword, and ſwore. 

Dwulke, ſwut, which is better both written and 
pronounced Soor. 

Tabbp (the name of a ſtuffe) tackling, taffeta, 
tag, take, tall. tale, tame, tammy, tan, tap. tarre, 
tar-tar,taſt,tatter,tar . I 2 Yoiſted 


—_—_—_— 
—c 
©—_— AWW 
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fo, 


ru. 


Yoiſted.tecke,tell.tele(a kind of wild-fowle)tems 
Or temle, fend, miniſter, tetter, teak, few. 

' Tib, tickle, tide, tie, tiffle, tig, tike, till, tile, 
kime, timozous, tin, tine of a tocke, tip, an-tique, 
tire, en-tice, adver-tiſe, 'tig ( per Aphereſin, for it &, 
contraction inter Pottas uſuatiſſuma ) which - hee that 
reads Poets muſt needs be acquainted with , 1 ſhort, 
in 'tis, $ quaſi Z. 

Phthiſick of P4145, a diſeaſe which the Greeks 
call e5z«,che Latines Phrhiſis,or affatFus maraſmodes,and 
maraſmus, we by the generall terme of Conſumption, as 
indeed it is Conſumprio totins, Fc. | 

Pt:ſand, or Ptizos : 1 {cr theſe words here asthey 
occurre, having no fitter place, in ag of the ge- 
nerall pronunciation of them. . They be both Grecke 
words, neither indeed have we any ſuch combination 
as cither of them, in our owne tongue, for Prolomie is 
a proper name and Greeke word roo. The firſt we 
vulgarly pronounce quaſ# Tiſick, the ſecond Tiſand, the 
third To/omie, forto P before T welſcarcely giveany 
ſound at all, when it happens thus,as yau ſeevery rarc- 
ly; which made,I might not alrogether omit them. Bur 
now to returne tO T/, from whence we are digrefled, 

Artiſt,aboative, ty or tie, the Verb. 

To, the word being a figneof the Dative caſe, &c. 
toe of a mans foor, the one alwayes written with .F, 
the other alwayes withour,the ſound all one : tow,ſuch 
as women ſpin : Tod, aproper name, Toad a venc- 
mous creature; tog, toll, or 7g, quaſi towle, Toll 
a proper name, s{hort, Z accented, or acute; and ſo 
Millars toll, toll-booth, &c. tome. tone, top, toe. 


tolſe- totter, ſtove, or hor 5414, top, toſe 4=«/1toze. 
Tab.tuck,tud-inft,tug.tubeenll.crmberlt.cun, 
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turkie, tuſſock, tut, improperly uſed in pronunciati- 
on, for to't a contraction of ts i#,where o ought to ſound 
ina manner like 80 dipthong, * 

Thack, a vulgar word, Thames, which we call 
Tames,thank.that,thaw, or diſſolve. Tharton, a 
proper name. 

The, the article is alwaics written with Z fingle, as, 
the houſe,&c. burthee inthe oblique caſes of the Pro- 
noune #hoz, is alwaies written with ee dipthong. There 
ought like to be a diftinion of ſound, though we ſcl- 
dome giveit, between them. Thed.,the termination of 
fome Participles, whoſe Verbs end in th, as bequeathed, 
bequeath; and others whereby ir is more properly ex- 
preſſed. Thett,them, then, there, the Adverbe , and 
their the Pronoune (thus alwayes in writing diſtingui- 
ſhed, though in ſound they ſeem all one.) Thetford, 
theiſe, or theſe, therve (the Verb) which ſome write 
thiebe,becauſc thiefe is uſually written ſo. Thep wh** 


{ounds quaſs thay, gather, altogether, &c. 

Thick, thigh ot a mans body, ( g+ not ſoynded ) 
thimble, thin,thine (in oac 7h hath a briske ſound, in 
the latter a flat) thir-ty, this, thite (a word only uſcd 
among the vulgars) thy. 

Thoke (ufed onely of countrey people,and old wo- 


Greck or Thets ( whole force it ought to retaine ) 
whence I ſuppoſe the Saxons fetch'd ir, for from them 
wehadir. Notwithſtanding that tyrannicall uſurper 
Cuſtome (brought in ar firſt by careleſneſſe ) hath 
in many of our words wreſted it from its proper 


I 3 


the, 


thi. 


8 
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thu. 


and native force, to a duller , more heavy , and flat 
ſound, as intheſe, rhat,the,both Article and Pconoune, 
them, then, there, and ther, theſe, they, thon,thinethy ghis, 
thoſe, though, thus, thence : fatham ( which ſome pro. 
nounce fadam) brethell, further , thither , father, Nor- 
therne, worthy, heathen; and generally in words ending 
in tber, thed, theth, theft, and their partiaiples of the 
preſent tenſe ending in rhing, as brother, breathed, breath= 
eth (which is better onely breathes) and therefore we 
ſhall ſcldome uſe therh, as in our Erymologicall part 
will further appeare : bequeathe#t, bequeathing. And in 
words ending in therne , as Southerne. Whereto add 
hvaden, Grabine, murther, and the words we recited of 
this ſort for 7+ finall in ach. The reft be all proper, as 
in thank, theft, third, &c. In burthen and murther, raany 
pronounce Th, like 4: which promiſcuous uſc of D 
and Th, deſcended hereditarily to us from the Saxons. 
OS Cn on eunthe(whch's 
TLC. 

Thaed, thieaten (where Za ſounds but EZ ſhort) 
thzew of {-row. 

Thuve, Thulkin, thup, thaice,thuve, ? ſhort,che 
prererperteR tenſe of thrive, 

Thzob, thzough, thzop (rhe termination of ſome 
tew proper names) thzow the Verbs, thaowes? or 


paines, belongingto a woman, k 
Thuift, &c. Th before R alwaics proper. 


Thwa. Thwart, thwack, thwilke (a word ob(olere.)” 


s combination [ remember not any where pro. 
perly uſed but in thwart, nor do I commend the uſe, 
more than for neceſÞty,of fuch as are thus tedious and 
difficult to produce. Our beſt Maſters that Latium c- 
ver knew, rejeRed them, and let us ſtrive to come as 
ni{h them as we can. Trab, 
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Trab, tract, trade or handicrafr,trade the preter- 


perted tenle of tread, in licu of rrede: trammell , 


traine, trap, trattle, ſtraw, tray. 

Tread, tred, the termination of diverſe words ; 
trelt ikewiſe a termination, trembic,Trent,Trepan, 
diſtrefle, treat, treyp, an inſtrument Dairy-maids arc 
well acquainted with. 

Tribe, trice, tri'd (a participle of 771e) trig trick, 
trim, Trincalo, trip, trite, or wornc out of ule like 


the word. 

Trode of zre«4, trough, troll, trot, trow, Troy, 
trowle, tronble, which we call zr#/c. : 

Truck, true, trug, trull, trundle, truſt. [athis 
combination nothing 1s difhculr. 
Twaites, twaine. twelve. twine, twift, The 
firſt is a proper name, the ſecond growne out of faſhi- 
on, the thirdand laſt neceifary and pr proper, the fourth 
uſefull cnough. More I remember nor : their pronun- 

ciation is not hard. 

Evade, Uatfer. valley, vamp, vant, vant-guard, 

T not ſounded, variet. vaſt, Uaux commonly cated 
Ul 

oh bed, an uſuall rermination of many Partici- 
ples, bent, Uerte, or light green, aterme in Heraldry, 
veſt, 


Uice, ptovide, oe, bilegs, vinyard, vertue, or 


virtue, ad-viſe, 


— (or agitation , a French word) yollep of 
wee 2 F a ſyllable before any oth 

Y inthe beginning of a ſyllable any other 
vowell, is alwaies a conſonant, as like betor* EZ finall, 


as we already ſaid. Butin Engliſh i it never precedes it 


ſclte inthe combination; in Latin often, as in 
; waltz, 


Tra, 


vu, 


Rs 
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wha. 
whe. 


wultws and what comes of velo,%c. except inthe word 
wwlgar, and the derivatives thereof, which we have im- 
mediatcly from the Latin word v#lgwe. 

wade, wafe, a word lirtle uſed; wag, weigh,q»4/ 
wai, wake, wall, wamble, wan, of w-» the Verbe, 
wane, or decreaſe of the Mosne, ware, warre,wag, 
walh, wave, wap, waite, Walter, which we call 
quaſi Water. 


wane, wins 


wer 


quaſi wwr7, &c. wot, worlted, wozzep, which we 
vulgarly wurrow. | 

V never precedes s in any word that I remmember, 
but alwaies aſlumes o inlicu thereof. 

Where note, that W in the beginning of any-word 
or ſyllable, is alwayes a Conſonant : and never uſed 
25 2 vowel, bur inthe cnds of words, or ſometimes for 
Cifferenceſake, being put after a Vowell inthe nature of 
a Tripthong, &c. — onely that Cuſtome hath ſo 
prevailed to write it inſome few words in licu of s, as 
prrſmade , ſweare , ſword, 8c. where it hath the ſame 

rce #. 

Whale, wharle, whart, what, whay. 
when, where, whet, wheat, -m 


bl 


— 
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tn Shine whine whip, whitlo-wind, whilt, white, 


Who, the pronoune, whoſe, whom, (in theſe » 
— dipthong) whole, whoze, o long, w nor = 


6, the Vetbe, to 
write with a pen, where you may note their differenc 
in Ort hie. wOzing;' wet of wyize, and Tat 
or Prorſus in noue, or wap, away, 8c. 

— WOzong, wzote, of write; W2orham , a townes 


" Whang.the preerpeſenſe wring ; W2un- 


Fcample(n* the ſort call $ - & 
Poke. Greciat Phtck 


_Eremplifie, 

' Exil'dor ex-/{ed. | Exotique, exuſtion, w 

deedis ex-aition of exura. 
This we have from the Greeks, and ( as you ſee) 

rarcly uſed in atyy Engliſh word but example, and. the 

Crain her The reſt where X precedes are 

chiefly Greck. 


Paung, or rather yawn, for to gape; pag 2 vul- 
—- "ak yard, 
(a barbarous 


yes, 
| ponder, young, yonker 

word  anegge, whichthey commonly call 
relke., 7heforea vowelt alwayes conſonant. (2 

Zanche (aScottiſhrname) row-3ed. This 
we have like from the Greeks. For zeale comes from 
Zebores the Greek ward, &c. 
lablcs mixr. 


And thus much of ſy 
K of 


_ EB pi 


by 


VY BY 


—. ——————...t —— hm 
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Of the foure Liquids, L,M, N,R, when they 
4 happen in the end ; q 


| gs inthe diviſion of OO I 
ſai _—_ were onely made to ſuit a 
Ladies — yer io ref c finds the ne- 
ceſhty, that enforcerh rhe 
jn-our Tongue ; 1 have thought 
lirtle Treatiſe of them in peculiar ; 
gard I have, inthe fyllablcs mixt, as occthon was of- 
ee In no—ne, : 
therefore (which the Latines call Ziquids) 

NT Al the con CE nigheſt be perie- 
as, © onants, t 
oe Langue. by Sal wfoue cafes Ant 
other Dy Tnal mn approve. 

may {crve for a deſcription of them, to war, fuch 
ſcmivowels as _- partly —_— 7 themſelves produce an 
impcrfe@ ſyllable. Thew number foure, wiz. L, x, 
N, R, common both to the Larines and us. Their afe 
in ſome cafes more withus than them , in fome lefſe. 
For inthe beginning or middle of a word, we need not 
their diftin&tian ; a: ralefe it be becauſe 2 md. 3bemoſi 
incident to combinations, under any other conſonant, 
wherein there is an aptirude of ning. Bur inthe 
end of many words their fault is ſacb, that whereas 
the Latines call them but ſemivowels, or halfe vowels. 
they deſerve of us to be entityled three- vow- 
ok ar leaſt, inthat the chicfeforce of the rehes 
apon them. For , when any Liquid after ano- 
ther Conſonantin the arne ſy [able rernmnates 2 word, 


as only. joyned with E finalt, or E-phurall, where Fis 
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the ſame. The pronunciation of that fyllable confiſts 

ieffyby vertue of the Liquid, as in ble, blesz cre,cres; 
ſome, fees ;,, ge, gues, &c. which we will more particu- 
larly inftance; inwords exemplar. Where note L, and 
R, are therwo Principle, as of moſt uſe in this kinde, 
and combined with moſt conſonants : The other two 


ha re me deypening under 6,c,4, f, 


,k, TAXED aSin able, uncle, , trifle, 
CEL, ph, ite, caſtle, axle, drizle, which ſome write 
driſle, nor do I di it. Theſe taken in the plurall 
a2 EL en 
w , uncles, fidles, tri , #hples, caſtles, 
axles; and inthe third perfore ſingular of ſuch as be 
Verbs, come Struggles, miſles, drizles, &c. and diverſe 
other of the fame narure, proeceding from theſe con- 


—— — we will ifhe under 
one of therh altogethes , we havc 


y be combined under 6, c, d, f\g, p; 


eevenally may 

A 

;,w. Buttakeninthe ſenſe, is ſeldorhe pur after aty 
but, g,andw In many words with the two formet ic 
remaines invariable inthis kinde, as in acre; mavgre,&c. 


beaccordingro Orth y. Notwithſkand- 

ing F moft'commend the latter alrogether, as a ſubſtan- 
tive; the former 25'a verb for diſtinion ſake. 

| gue is onely combined under 

F; as the table of ſyllables mix. 

N G at theend of a word, and that for 

the moſt part in fuck words as we take AY 

K 23 | m 


——————_ 
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from the Latine, as condienc, of condignws ; oppugne, of 

reno the Verb, anions, of Rn ihe M we find 
thus combined, chiefly in words cither mediately or 
immediately comming from the Grecke, as will ap- 
pexreby compating tliis place with our treatiſe of ſme, 
inthe ſyllables mixr. 

The manner of pronouncing them is thus as fol- 
lowes. Frame your voice as if you would ſound all 
the letters, and withall the EZ, bur ſo ſoone as you have. 

ounced the two conſonants, there ſtop, and omit 
the FE, As for example. 


ble,) (fable, T3 (6, (fb. 
cle, [wncle | cd, | wel. 
dle, fidle, oP al, ! (fl. 
fie, trifle, O *; trifl. 
od ON bake | £, ij wg 
, n , My yr) , T. 
AE SHA 
cre, pak ' ps! LLE ary. 
gre, egre, [gr PTL 
ſme, Eo fm, | baptiſm. 
ge, (benigne » d & W benign. 


And ſo inthe reſt, yhenſoever they ſhall happen thus 
combined inthe end of a word... As likewiſe when 
theſe combinations befall with es ficall,being cither the 
pturals to theſc ſubſt.ntives of the ſingular number, or 
the third perſon _— inthe preſent tenſe of the in- 
Cicative mood of {uch as be Verbes, you. ſhall pro- 
nounce them alrogether with the omiſſion of Z , as 
more plaincly apprares inthis enſuing Table. 


bles, 


Ex 


= 
As if the words recited were 
- 


as they were 
Þ 


A—__l__ 
G = 
= 


£ 2 crs, UEF'S. 
gres, tgres, ers, | £ | tiers, 
[mes, baptiſmes, [= [5 baptiſms 
grnes,) \Pppegnes, 5  oppugns, 


Where though we have in theſe tables plainely de. 
monftrated their pronunciation by way of Orthoepic ; 


yet in whatconcernes Orthography or right wng.F, 
by 


intheſc or the like words appertaining to cither of 

tables, ought nor at any rate to be otuitted. Since it 
would arguea imperfection in our Tongueto 
propoſe a ſy without the Character, than the 
force of a vowell, inthat we attribure a further faculry 
rd the” Liquids, rhantothe E, taken In this manner : 


= ſerves owe in A tofill up,or 
y a roame, bur onely to add thi ar tO 
the precedent Letters. And whereas / nine | 


asres, Tygzes, and diverſe others of this kinde, eo be 


written 
for my part ſhould ntver refuſe the accepting a perfeRt 
ſyllable foram imperfect by imperfect meaning, fuch 
as be produced without the perfe& force of a vowell, 
For further ſatisfsGion in any thing hereto concerning, 


Lremiryouto my former treatiſes; not loving Tauto- - 


logics, morethan tor neceffity. 
| K 3 Certaine 


5, tigers, &c. would cuſtome ſo permit, I 


— — C— 


= or AP". i. 


- 

_—_ = 
——— 

 —_— 


— Ago ym, rr a; 


k, 29S 
—_——_—_—_—— 


if 
| 
| 


4 a . 
Fader 4 bo. 
ar yn amgmepgnng —- 
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Certaine briefe Rales of ſpelling reduced to 4 met hed. 


BY ſpelling I underſtand the due ordring of ſyllables 
in a juſt proportion, as they are to be together com- 
prehended under their ſeverall accents: oraccrtain way 
of attributing to ſyllable irs true ity as mca- 
7 20 1 ee Re I ng; whether 
as an integrall aword,or conſticuting the whole. 

Toths ro quifite beſt to knowthe number of fyl- 
lables in every word, then their diviſion, 

For the number , we will produce a gencralt in- 
ſtance, though not without its cxcepti 

The Larines have it as ani 


together combined in ove{yllable. 
Thurdly, of & finall; which (as Lfaid before) ſerves 
cxherto makethe - | 


The drt of rain ſpoaking. 


6 


hfc and vigour to a Liquid in the producing a ſyllable, 
© Patty, of © ine final am already 


ro ſach words as cxact E. inthe O 
theſingular : forinthis caſe, Z in exhath in « 


no 
force, unleſfe the conſonant preceding in the fingular 
number, be either C, G,or S, andthen E —_— 


po mg pe gr lſy _ 
45 IN ace, ces X : as likewiſe 
cir of chalbontbin fem Frank a5 in Chuck, 
Churches ;, afb, aſhes, &c. The ſame rule tor e plurall 
in rves, holds inall refpeds effetuall in e; f6- 
nall in the third 


of. rhe renſe of 
the Indicative mood. Tt war} not need to 


inſtanceany further particulars, concerning that ; un- 
lefle I be unneceſfarily tedious , which is farre 
befides my meaning. OT my 1 1 1r 
poſitions which might hitherto be reduced , I 

them rothe Readers obſervation; leaſt in ſtriving ro 
—— GE I might produce a mountaine of a mole- 


being 
the vowels, Andthus much for the number, now 
for the diviſion of iſt 


few enſuing rules. 


Firſt therefore when two vowels come together in . 


the middle of a word, netcombined, that is,not being 
adipthong, but ſeverally to be pronounced, then for 


the 
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the diviſion ot the ſyllables, you ſhall rake the former 
vowell, as proper to the former ſyllable; rhe latter ro 
thecnſuing. Likewiſe whentwo conſonants come [0 
together, put the one conſonant to the former (yilable, 
the other tothe latter, as intri-vi-«f, lar-ger. 
the two conſonants occurring in the middle of the 
word be one of the combinations inſtanced in the ta- 
__ ſyllables v9 rn wa a, re =o 
ar, dw, ,ol, or, pl, pr, p#,(c, 5k, ſh, fi, foe, ju, 
ſp,fqs f rg a, — - - as all rhoſe combinarti- 
ons that are apt to begin a word, are likewiſe ape to be-, 
gina ſyllable, and therefore ought not to be divided in 
the ſpelling. But whenſocyer they happen otherwile 
r, cither ſcverall conſonant doubled, they be 
alwaies diſtinguiſhed inthe diviſion of the ſyllables ; 
unlefſewhen it inthe end of a word, that two 
conſonants be unneceſſarily :doubled, as in be-gunne, 
which is no mare butbegrs. X 
Secondly, when any ſingle conſonam thus occurres 
inthe middle of a word of diverſe fyHables, you ſhall 
end the precedent ſyllable at the vowell., and let the 
conſonant falltothat ſucceeds, for no ſyllable in the 
middle of a wotd canendin a conſonant , unlefle the 
ſyllable: following hath another ro begin withall, ex- 
cept it be in words derivative, or compounded, where 
every ſyllable exaQtsthe letters appropriaterothe fim- 
ple word, as fhall anon be further inſtanced. | 


Thirdly, when three conſonants fo h Fs gay 
you ſhall Svidethem inthis manner: It the firſt he a 
ſingle conſonant, and the two latter a combination; rake 
up the fingte conſonant inthe former ;| and let 
the other two fall rothe latter :-and ſo ecarrra; for it's 
requiſite that two of them be a combination, _—_ 

thus 
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thus divided, unleſſe perchance it may ſo happen, that 
7 feth the two extreme conſonants (which ve. 
is ſcen but in the beginning of a word ) and 
0 6 ua double combination , for then all con- 
ſonancs fall ro the latter ſyllable, as in be-ſbrew. 
Theſe kinde of combinations be onely in ſome pe- 
culiar words, and not much uſuall, eſj Chr, 
Phy , Ser , Sh, Shr , Str , Thr, more freq y OC- 
curre. 
4 If foure Conſonants come (as more can» 
not) and make a double combination, they muſt be e- 
qually divided. Bur if the firſt be a conſonant, 
and the other combined, rake up the fingle conſonant, 
q———y;  -— era CE {o 
contre. 
$ It three vowels come , not aT 
thong, or combined inone Tb 
and the other a vowell, aS in bayard, 


ing 
wall fall © NN hen DL | 


par If X, as it often doth occurre, in'the middle of a 
word, youſhall alwaics take it up in the former ſylla- 
es 


m quod, wh which hath but two ſyl- 
BD The is to bce _— Derivatives , 


or 


Theſe hard 
words menti- 
oned are vit- 
ringly omit- 
ted, percciving 
the yolume to 
ariſe to r00 
big 2 bulk be» 
yond the Au- 
thour his in- 
teAtiOn Or Cxs 


y<aarzgn, 


I 
— 
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or words derived,which have alwayes rclation to their 
primitives, though fomrtimes by way of mediation, as 
10 ſtrength-en of ſtrength, ſtrength-ex-ing of ſtrengthen, 
&c. where Ein the middle ſyllable is often cur off by 
Syneopr, and made ſtrength'ning. 

For a concluſion of this treatiſe , we will onely 
add a word Or two concerning T: in the middle of a 
word. 

T1, before a vowell that is to begin another ſyllable 
in the ſame word, is alwayes c or ff in pronunciation, 
except it followes X, or $, or thatthe ſyllable follow- 
ing be but an addition toa complete word ending in #7, 
happening uſually in adjeftives of the comparative and 
a 25 degrees of compariſon ; and participles, 
whoſe verbs had their rerminartion in zz, or ty, as in lof- 
ty, leftier, laftieit , mighty, mightier, mightieſt. Pitty, 

ne, pirreed, 8c, which be the uſuall terminations 
of tach words. Or laſtly, where ir precedes es finall, 
as in citries , wnties , Where it is all bur one ſyllable &c. 
For intheſe cafes #77 remaines allwajes , Other. 
wiſe not. Andſolet this ſuffice our preſent purpoſe 


concerning this ſubjeR. 


Onely here for the further praftice of litthe ones , that 
the ——odrodty ak book for 
the readme Enclifh, we have here annexed fore hard 

words confuſedly compoſed, though in an Alphabetical 

order ,, and after them the firft Chapter of $. Mat- 
thew, 10 1nere them 4 little 18 theſe Hebrew names. 


Fbbxviation, Ickarowledgment, Addietton, 8c. 
The 
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The firſt Chapter of S. Mattheyy. 


avs, the fone of = 


begat 
Thamar, and 
- Phares begat Erom, and Eſfrom 
4 Ind Iram bega 


12 _ bzought to Babylon, 
Jechonias begat Salathiel, and Salathiel begat 
13 Ind : 
out Ibid, and Abiud be- 


" 14 Arid 901 begat Dader. an Sadoc begat 
L 2 Achim, 


: ban Jacob. 
- — 424 ſts who is called 


way 
ratio 

13 Now the birth of Jeſus Chult was on this 
wile: | Mary was eſpouſed 
to J came together) ſhe was 


F 
iy 
: 


ſi 


7 


z2 x56 


Z 


the 

and 

lave 
t might be 


I 


DEB 
2x2 $ 
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Name Emmanuel , which being interpeted ts, 
m we from as 
EL TT = 

25 Ind knew her not till ſhe had 
-——; ates and he called 


| 


But now it is time that we leave our childiſh di- 
grefſions, and perſiſt Sing terre more —y intends 
radios ough, teethe fpcling ——_ 

ru _— out any 
Engliſh word z or in what umm es 
cirher ſeverall or combined, it remaines , thar 
we ſay ſomwhat of the ſtops, or pauſes, betwean ſen- 
rence and ſertence, fo the more renable (a5 we call ©) 


: by reaſon Ortho 
fo concomiranc 
(as to be perfet in the ane without 
the other) and we hve promilcwoll uſed them, 0 
ſbew their difference as occaſion ſerved; we have 
efir ro inſert this bricfe peculiar treatiſe hercof, 
a$a ro our Orthoepie; clpecally 
ſince we bave made that the chicfe title to this 

booke ( as chiefly underraking whar thereto —_ 

T3 torr 


Gln area __—_ rp f Orthoe- 
0 
Fiat oo indy wading (rh though 


writing 
not further inferre , __ —_—_—___— 
L 3 | Theſe 
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Thele ops therefore are by the Latines termed 
Comma ;, Comma-colon; colon; periodus , Interrocativs 
Parentheſis; Exclamatio, Apoſirophe, ſrve contr ations 

Their htumber (you ſce cight) their figure and uſe 


The Comme hath its place at the foot of the line,and 
is marked with a ſemi-circular forme like an halfe 
Moone decreſcent thus ( ,) The uſe onely in long ſen- 

” rences, inthemoſt convenient places ro make a ſmall 

2-4 uſc forthe necefhity of breathing , or in Rhetoricall 
| _— (where many words arc uſed to one effe&) ro 
make a kinde of Emphaſis and dcliberation for the 
greater majeſty or fare of rhe Elocution. 

The Comma. colox , as you fee by the name, partici- 
pates of both the Comma and the Colon; The one re- 
raining his proper place,the other above the figurethus 
(;) Thisrothe Ancients was not knowne; but now in 
no leſſe uſe than eftimarion, eſpecially among Rhetori- 

czans. Who in theirlong winded ſentences, and redu- 
- plications, have itas a conſtant pack-horſe, to make 
{ome ſhort deliberation as it were of little ſencences, as 
the Cammadoth of words ; the time of pauſe about 
double that of the Comma generally, which yet is very 
The Colon (which we vulgarly call two prickes or 
points) is deciphered inrhe forme of two periods, che 
one at rhe foot, the other at the upper part of the body 
of rhe line, thus (*) Iris chiefly uſed inthe diviſion of 
ſentences, aud exaQts halfe the pauſe of a Period ; and 
halfe as much againe as 2 Comme. Colon, 
The Perrod is onely a fingle point, ſet atthe lower 
part of the body of the line thus { . ) This is _— 
u 
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nicd ar the end of every ſpeech or ſentence, as the 
name ir {cite implics (being derived from the Greek ) 
an. figrifies coxclafios. The paulc or diſtance of ſpeak- 
ing hereto appropriate is ſomerime more, ſometime 
tetle: for (fertmg aftde rhe Epilogicall diſtinion, as 
it terminates whole treatiſes) when inthe middle of a 
line ir cuts off any integrall part of a complecre Tra- 
cate, which goes nor on with the ſame, bur begins a 
new line, it requireth double rhe time of pauſe, char 
ir doth when the Treatiſe perſi (ts inthe ſame line: be- 
ing then foure times as long as a Colon, which in the 
ſame line is bur rwice. 
| remember my {tnging-Maſter taught me to keep 
time, by telling from r,to 4, rothe nature 
Free Iweroiogn, att pra. 
Qice thereof much caſe and certainty to me, till I was 
perte& init. The fame courte | have ufed to mypupils 
mtheir reading, to inure them to the diſtintionot their 
pauſes, and found it no lefle fucceſſctull, 
But here you we take notice, that many times this 
£ Or - marke is — let after great or 
Z not for 
frme, = note of ry roche of ſome 
proper mae, or her word inning witch the fame 
on ——— rn _ 
poimfucceeds ſuch a argues y an 
abbreviation, and no rime of pauſe : bur if the great 
letter ſucceeds the point, it argues onely a period paule, 
and no abbreviation. For as in Orthography ſuch ab- 
breviations ro be marked with fuch a point; ſo 
every Period ought to have a Capitall Lenter jimmedi- 


accly ſucceeding. 


The 


- am ed —— ___—_ 


l 
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The Interrogation point is figured thus ( 7 ) taki 
both name and uſe ab interrogando. Being onely 
when ucſtion is asked, The pauſcirt requires, is 
more or leſte according to the matter and ſerioulneſle 
of the queſtion, but the ſame with the com- 
mon Period, as it ordinarily in the middle of any 
treatiſe. 

The Parentheſis hath the of two ſcmi-circles 
or — x decreſcenr, cither 4 
ning ro other, ( ). Forpauſe it requires as li 
as may be ; cxaRing rather Fſtinction of rene, than 
diſtance of time. By reaſon the uſe of it only is, when 
on 09, ſentence, which might be 

out, and yet the other ſentence remaine entire, 

The Exclamation point is moſt ſubjeR to interjeci- 
ons or converſions of the voice. It takes the name 4b 
exclamande, the uſe from of exclamation and 
wonder. The marke it bearcs is this ( ! ) The pauſe 
w=— 1 oh it, is likewiſe tobe reduced to thar of 


The <4 poſtrophe or mark of contractien is variouſly 
ſubjeR(according to the place it poſſeſſes) rothe three 
A 


pant ro mm 'Or | 


of a word : asin'twill, 4poſtrophe eſt _Aphereſis note, 
foritwill: in "ning, $ : 10 ab "intent, A- 
pocopes, &c, T te. rene, the force widths 
Comma , onely the difference is of place , in that this 
ſtands over the upper part of the line where the contra- 
Qion is, almoſt inthe ſame manner that the Greeks ſet 
their note of aſpiration, where they intend to aſpi 
any vowell. For pauſe of time, it bath none 
ing to it, and therefore not ſo properly R—— 
” 


o 


Pp EE 
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the points, or + Bur onely as I thought it conveni- 
ent, by m—_— Character, whichis neceſſary to 
be knowne and diſtinguiſhed. 

Taken in the two firſt kindes , that is, by way of 
Aphereſis and Syneope, it chicfly appertaines to Poets, 
who uſe ir very a7 any" By way of C_Apocope , 
it is incident likewiſe ro Lawyers, as chiefly prone 
£0 cut off entailes , where, in their writings, two 
words occurre, whereof the former cnds, and the 
latter begi with a vowell, they uſually com- 
bine t two words in one, by contracting the 
make rare including it in the 0- 
ther (as it in luch, as to augment their 
owne liberties have infringed other mens) eſpecially E 
ſingle, as inth'intent, th' Archangel, &c. for the intent, 
the Archangell, &c. where after the common courſe 
of the world , the weakeſt goe by the walls, or rather 
the worſt , .and the word ingrofleth in the leſ- 
ſer, / ike uſurers and . Andthus much for Ape- 


This enſuing icce of non-ſenſe I have onely of pur- 
pole framed and hereto annexed ro ifie further 
the uſe of the precedent Points in their ſcverall kinds, 


per Erotema. 

Are there any certaine hiſtories ( I pray you, if I 
may not too much interrupt you) that might i a 
mel no delons - that tha an ivarms 


ſuchcrearures, as be call'd Ambropephegrt, or man- 
earers ? 


any Scholler ſhould 
as to propoſe 


TEIEES colniee 7 Harh not _Albertus ? 
M Have 
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have not the beſt of naturall Hiſtorians and Geogra- 
phers ſufficiently depied them © But whether they 
did it of tncir owne knowledge, as having ſeen them, 
orthat they had it meerly from the relation of others, 
that | cannor tell. Bur they all agree in this: 1ndis 
(fay thcy)hath certaine Iflands wherein ſuch creatures 
be: America many; and ſome in _— Thus India 
is call'd their harbour ; America their nurſe; 4frica 
their home. Travellers, Merchants , Hiſtori 
hers, report, aſſure, rclate, partly what themſelves 
Lane ſeen; partly what approved in their wofull com- 
panions, left to be entombed in the bellies of thoſe 
monſters : while they themſelves with much adoe ef- 
caped, onely to be the doletull narratours of ſo fad a 
ſtory. But whereas ſome Philoſophers and Phyfiti- 
ans ſtand to —_ it cannot be in nature, neither 
that mans fleſh can nouriſh, or yeeld any nutriment : 
And whereas, on the other fide, ſome produce argu- 
ments from experience, of ſavage beaſts, that will eat, 
devoure, and (had they ſufficient thereof ) would live 
onely byſuch ; which argues they arc nouriſhed by it; 
and thereupon conclude, it it affords nutriment to ſuch 
ſavage beaſts; why not to thoſe creatures, almoſt as 
ſavage as the wildeſt bruit ( notwithſtanding as men 


. they be potentially cndued with reaſon, but thatſo re. 


ſtrained by the organs, and limited to ſenſe, as they 
may truly ina kinde be termed Rationss expertes ) "tis not 
here my purpoſe to diſpute, having already ſaid more 
of themthan at firſt I intended. 

Now therefore come we to make good our promilc 
concerning ſome peculiar rules belonging to Ortho. 
graphic. Whercin we ſhall endeavour to be asfuccint 
as may be, (leaſt our little volume riſes to too os ; 
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bulk) eſpecially fince we have ſo fully fatisfi'd occali- 
on (perhaps above the Readers expeRation ) in our 
Treatiſe of ſyllables n.ixt, where you may fince many 
particulars might hitherto be reduced. 


Certaine peculiar Rules of Orthography. 


Rthography is the Artof right writing; as the Ety- 
Oro rac} chename in he > ere ns. 
plics,and the common acception among Grammarians 

roves. The difference between it and 0rthoepie, 
wks {0 —_—_— their termes in Greek, may cafily 
comprehend : the one appertaining to right ſpeaking, 
the otherto right writing. Orthography Cromadiages 
Pra ret is chiefly verſcd inthe Letters, inre- 
ſpe of their ity; to wit, as they be decyphered 
in Capirall or CharaQeers, and the knowledge 
how to diſpoſe of theſe in writing : viz. when ro uſe 
letters, when ſmall]. And on the relation hereto 
Fall our enſting diſcourſe be chiefly grounded. Forto 
inferre here a generall treatiſe of 071 » ACCOr=- 
ing tothelatirude of the terme, how it reference 
venoof avced gt; wor rn 

4 $ andio c 
Tl; ocuatef theſe words,as part of a ſentence; and 
ſenecnces, as the integrall parrs of a complete treatiſe ; 
—— WCrc in a Circu- 
lar _—_— aboug a eſſe repetition of what 
we already bent the aime of all precedent diſ- 
courſe; and for our owne purpoſe ſufficiently diſ- 
cuſſed ; and (I thinke) cnough to fatisfie any reaſo- 
nable capacity : If ngr, fince it is facile invents addere, 
kr any one crlarge rhe a 5: WC _—_ 
2 rt 


— —_—_ —_— Oo —— 
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forth as our knowledge extends ) have firſt laid in our 
Engliſh Tongue, Bur now to returne. Concerning 
the uſe of the Capitall Letters, therefore take rheſe a- 
long with you. 

1 Every Treatiſe, or written ſpeech whatſoever, is 
to begin with a great letter, thatis, to have the 
letter of the firſt word of the Treatife , written or 

rinted, with a Capitall, or great CharaQter, in what 
or impreffion ſoever the diſcourſe is to be de- 
livered. 

2 Theſame isto be obſerved inthe beginning of e- 
very diſtin ſentence,or clauſe. For (as I ſaid before) 
after every period point muſt cnſue a grear letter, 

3 The pronounce, or word (1) muſt alwayes be 
written with a great letter; fo muft every proper 
name, or peculiar denomination of every individuall : 
as all the Attributes of God Almighty, the names of- 
Angels, Saints, and evill ſpirits; the titles given by the: 
Heathens to their faigned Gods ard G z the 
names of men and women of all ſorts whatſoever, the 
names of rhoneths, winds, rivers, Cities, townes , 
Iſlands and Kingdoms: the particulur name of any pe- 
colier dog forks, Wheat any kind ſoever; The firſt. 
word of every verſe, at leaſt Heroique: any letrer; 
ſer ria gr . de Be - -of our 
Ort ic * letter i . orthe 
abreyaronas werdere mention we 

y , all namesor Titles of Magiſtrates , Arts, 
Offices, and Dignitics, in what reſpet . ſoever 
taken, In theſe, I ſay, alrogether conſiſts the 
uſe of Capitall Letters , inall other we uſe anely the 


Where you may take notice, That ip the abbreyi- 
agons 
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ations ſpake of to be written wich grear letters, I 
included not any- ſuch CharaQtencall-abbreviationof 
aword, as & for and, þ forthe, Þ for tha; anda 
thouſand more commonly occurring , befides what 
every man hath peculiar to himſclte, which onely cx. 


ience and practice muſt make tarmliar ro you's 
bh thoſe which are rhus'ro bee diftingniſhelf5 "ts 
wit , when you would abbreviate any word, whe. 
ther proper name , or other word: uſuall in {uch ab- 
breviations, which. is to bee expreſfed by” the firſt 
letter of the word , then are ye to- uſe. a great Letrer 
ia all thoſe Abbreviations, otherwiſe nor. For ex- 
amples , _ youro "orhpener ect, ge- 
nere, inthe it part of rhe in 
thiskate book.” 

The next caution after the great Letters is for #' 
finall, or when it fals inrheend of a word , that you 
never omirit , where it robe inferred : wherher: 
for diſtinion fake, as inwiz, rhe verbe , and wrne , 
the ſubſtantive : oronely ro make theprecedent vow-- 
ell long, as in ſby/ze- /or afrer v, to make it a conſo- 
nant ,, which otherwifc ſeeming to be: combined with- 
the former vowellin the narure of a dipthong , might 
ſo alter the asin love, which withour 
the E be founded like low; in land; ſomovr, live, 
and a great 


rence of words ending in G, afivell ſubſtan- : 
COnn—nngy &c. which Tinitan- 


more of the hke kinde : or tor "diffs. 
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it much vari-s the ſenſe: as in theſe words, made, mad, 
Cage for a bud, Cag of beare, rid, ride, ſafe , ſaffron. 
Dame,o: wmiatron ot a family, dam of a mill, and dame 
the Verb, to condemne. Sack, ſake (where note as a 
encrall rule, that when any vowcll before + ſounds 
rt, we alwaycs write c before &,, as in ftick, or rack; 
but when the vowell is tob- pronounced long , we al- 
wayes write it with & fingle, and add E finall toir, as in 
rake, &c.) man , mane Of an horle: gap, or breach, 
ape : Ware, warre;, tune of aſong, tun of wine: hid, 
e, mule, ll, where the vowell before L is ſhort,we 
uſually double = Pin, pine, &c. diveric of 
this ſort. And here iſe take notice of what we in- 
ſtanced in Orthoepic , That when any word ſeems to 
end ins proper, the vowell being long, we alwayes 
write it with Ce, as in race, ſlice, wace, muce,&c; for (as I 
ſaid) $ in this caſe ſounds alwayes Z, except where it 
is written as a difference berweene the iveand 
Verb, where both ſound alike, as inrsſe, or demoliſh, 
the verb; andrace, that ſuch anone ran; or race of gin- | 
ger race of wine; &c. where their ſound is all one. 
t otherwiſe the Rule holds generall without ex- 


| tligent obſervation ought to be had in 
writing of ſuch words, where diverſe words of ſeverall 
Characters, and that of divers ings, arc alike pro- 
nounced: for example, Raine that fals from the clouds, 
ought to.be written thus. as you ſee: the Raigne of a 
Princethus: the reize af a bricle (which we uſually and: 
better ſound queft rea ) ſo as is here demonſtrated. 
Their the z and zhere the adverbe, or inchat 
place, Wai the verbe, and wezghethefubſtantive, or 
quanury. —_ CR” 
4 Ci 
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oright an wig ht when a —_— __—— Ship 
wr! t » Prophet of the | 
or gaine. =_ inthe preſenttenſe: ns poſe 
c both of verb and participle ſounds 
E ſhorr, = red, yet ought robe thus in writing di- 
dfrom red the adjective, or ficry-colour'd. 
Heard the verb, hard the adjeQtive.. Here in this place, 
] beare. Deigne, orvouchliafe, ſodeine. Some men, ſum 
- _ Neigh of an horſe, and zay a note of 

n 

Alſoall adjeQives derived of the Latines, ending in 
w, wewrite owe , as in glorious, frivolous, wittorions. 
Bur all monoſyllables hold proper, as thws, not thous ; 
us, not owe, 6c. And ſubftanrives derived of the La- 
tine, which they rerminare in or, we write ow ; as in 
labour, honour, vigowr, &c. Except our monoſyllables, 
and verbs, as , ought not to be written owr, which is 
2nother word. For, ner, abhorre, of abhorreo , reper- 


cuſſe, of repereatio, 8c. e, 
eb The An the Article 4, Cnferothonſter God willing, 
we will further inform you in our Etymelogicall part ) 
and the pronouns My, and Thy, wen fun ge word 
with avowell, uſually aſſumes in writing N, 
in the firſt fingle, inthe rwo laſt with E finall, as «n, 
thine, mines, tO _ in reading the great hiatus , or 
— on, which otherwiſe it 
2 Af; nots Aſſe: thine care, ra- 

river's 


ae + mine t than my injary ; , 
butthe rwo be more indifferent, than the former. 


So on the other fide muſt we not fayorwrite, a» lamb; 
thine bullock , mine ſbeey > but 's Tamb , thy bullock , my 
ſheey, Andnotlike the vulgar fort, who armex this N 


oO 


———__— _ 
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ro the enſuing word, as 4 ox, 4 naſſe, my nuncle, thy 
naunt ; tor an oxe, mine uncle, thine annt , &c. YOu 
mult therefore be very cautious te ſhun in writing the 
barbarous cuſtore of the vulgars intheir pronuncia» 
tion, as ſhoex , for ſhoes, an ordinary fault in ſome 
countreyes, to'put N, for S, and E, for 1, as mell, for 
mill , delited, tor deliehted, &c, ſerring aſide the abſur- 
dities uſcd among the vulgar in Sommer ſet-ſbire, and 0- 
ther remote places, as not worth the nominating, ſo 
much as by way of reprchenſion: but follow the cu- 
ſtome of the learned, and obſerve their uſe among 
Schollers, The reſt I rcferre to our precedent rules, 
and your owne praQtice , and diligent obſcrvation in 
reading Cla Authours. 
For a Conclufiontherctore of this our firſt part of 
the Enghſh Grammar, whereas Quimt:lian adviſcrhin 
the Latin Tongue, that onhegrep? ſhould be but as 
the Cues , or Depolicour of 0rthoepie, as a carcfull 
ſteward : and ſoby conſequence,that one ſhould main. 
tainethe other : when he wils them by way of inſtitu- 
tion to ſpeak, as write ;. and write ar. 
for their turther caſe in avoiding multiplicity of rules: 
I could wiſh the ſame in our iſh Tongue; bur 
muſt have patience to expe, tul time and further 
induſtry have On re. 
eQion, b ing away thoſe 

4 10ns which ſo mite © wb unneceſlary ſur- 
feits: Which for my part I ſhould be glad to ſee, 
that there might be no juſt allegation, why we ſhould 
not have all the liberall Sciences in our own Tongue, 
alwell as France, Spaine , and other Te 
would , no queſtion, be a great furtherance to reall 
knowledge. 
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knowledge. Bur in that kinde I ſhall not be the firſt 
roinnovate, though I lay this ſtone for others to work _ 

,t0 build a Ly eeobedile the pleaſure of my 
Couen -men, and benefit of ſtrangers. 


Qwice diligit, 
in CuxisTo JE5u. 


S. D. 


N 


Em 
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Certaine briefe Notes, or Directions, 


for writing of Letters, or 
famuliar Epiſtles. 


Swell in regard of my promilc in the preſcri- 
A ion or Title page ; asto fatisfie the requeſt of 
ome friends, finding perhaps the gene- 
rall deteRt (a{well in themſelves as others} of ſome iþ 
luſtrations in this kinde : I have annexed theſe few di- 
recions in generall, for the inditing and writing Letters 
(as we terme them) or familiar Epiſtles, intended one- 
ly for the benefit of children, women, and perſons ci- 
cr altogether ignorant in this reſpeR,or diſcontinued, 
As for Secretarics,and thoſe who can better helpthem= 
ſclves, I leave them to their owne praRtice, and obſer- 
vations. Forto undertake to reducethis confuſed qua- 
lity, faculty, or art, (or whatſoever terme you will at- 
tribute unto it ) to any certaine method , or clafſicall 
precept; or to ſeek out a radix,confiſting of ſuch prin- 
Ciples, whereon every particular muſt ex hyporheſs de- 
pend (would I, or any Secretary more commendably 
verſed inthoſe wayes, attempt it)as we ſhould find it a 
work no lefſe tedious than difficult, and almoſt impoſ- 
ſible (unleſſe it were poſſible to know every private 
mans occaſion) fo might weto little purpoſe and effect 
fruſftra oleum & operams dare, ſince Quot bomines, tot ſan- 
rentie ; and it is connaturall tor every one, that is able 
ec 
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ro apprehend, to like his owne imagination beſt. Net- 
ther would ever any of the Latines (who knew too 
_ — men -— rag ſeverall occaſions ) take 
ucha , ina tongue more incom 
rably pure; eo farre more addicted to induſtry 
and knowledge , in what concerned both ſpeculation 
and ” a Macropedins (| know) ſhewed a will to 
doſomwhar hercin, and preſcribed ccitaine 
fanilarEpiile, which delighes in brevey and plain 
iliar Epiſtle, which delights in inc- 
neſſe. The Paradigms's or cxamples there, bewell and 
commendable, bur not conſorting the ftreame of En- 
iſh Secretaries, more taken with Sexecs's ſuccincer 
ile. Burt for examples, wars 7 fince 
there are every where cnough to be had,intending one- 
ly to deale by way of farting 
In the framing of Letters, weareto have reſpetto 
our ſelves, and the quality of the Perſon to whom we 
_ _ a. | _ 
perſons a like phraſe, or manner of writing,ſo oug 
we to be cautious in the performance of ir reſpe#:ve, 
that is, without prejudice to our ſelves, ar _—_ 
from the party to whom it is written. If er eto 
our Superiour, or one of rank above us; then are we 
yo meg mn gr lowly and ——_ put 
( hebizo fripteri refed») according to the diſtance o 
_—_ itewort, of both the obfedhs; and the ſub- 
jet of our Letter, For, it befirs nota Gentleman to 
uſethoſe ſubmiſſive and incroaching termes ro one of 
higher ſtate, and fortunes ; which may well become a 
Peaſant to one of farre meaner rank. Neither would 
we indeavourto infinuate our ſelves fo tarre inany 0- 
ther reſpeR, as when we have ſome ſuit to preferre 


» Or 
N 2 ſome 


ORTHOEPIA, Or, 


ſome requeſt tro make. And in generall, it is more to. 
lerable to be argued of -too plaine a ſtile, (fo as I 
ſaid, it bedone with due reſpeR ) thanby any Rhero- 
rica!l flaſhes of clocution , to incurre the cenſure of a 
Sycophant, as itis incident and uſuall to ſuch as uſe 
many words to little purpoſe , to be cither rejeed 
a5 idle and imperrinent; or els ſuſpeted of ſome 
tarther plor , than perhaps the party himſelfe is 
guilty of. Let therefore your Letters of what na- 
cure ſoever, be as ſuccinR as poſſible may be, with- 
our Ccircumlocutions, which be tedious ro Perſons 
of quality, and ſuchas have much buſineſſe. And 
if it be ſo, as they be replete with matrers of con- 
ſequence, come preſently to the buſineſſe of moſt 
importance , conveniently introduced : then perfiſt 
in order : for otherwiſe, if your Letter be copious, 
and carries not ( as the Proverbe ſayes ) mear int':< 
mouth , or matter at the entrance, it may hazzard 
( if not well ſollicited) to be caft by, without {6 
much as once reading over , as'I have knowne ſome 
my ſelfe among men of worth , who have been much 
imployed. 

This I ſpeake not though, utterly to debarre the uſe 
of civill Complement , which is both requiſite, and 
no wayes inconvenient, ſoit be uſcd with diſcretion, 
and not ( as they ſay) to make a paine of paſtime, 
Complement therefore is moſt {caſonable, when ir ac- 
companies either preſent or viſit, I mcaneaſwell in pa- 
per asinperſon, Andthat alwayes better introduced 
in the cloſe of a Letter, than at the beginning, u 
leſſe the whole ſubze<R be onely by way of comple- 
ment, and nothing concerning any ſerious bufineſle.” 
A thing ordinary, and many times expected berweene 

friend 
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friend and friend, occafions of writing offered. 
And then is afforded li of uſing wit, and readi- 
nefle of Genie, to ſuch as be inducd with p 

cs; having ſtill a care nor to be over-thot by 
clfe-opinion; a flaſh of windy matter produce 
ſuch bubbles, as carry no other ſubſtance, but onely ro 
vapour into ayre ; or perhaps turne worſe than no- 


ow © to one inferiour or ſome de- 
grees beneath you, be plauſible and courteous to win 
reſpeR and love : bur not too familiar : fince roo much 
familiarity breeds contempt, eſpecially among people 
of the meaneſt ſort , moſh apt in ſuch caſes to forger 
themſelves. 

If roa ſtranger of equall rank, ſhew courteſie in 2 
full proportion, yet cloathed with a perry kinde of 
ſtate; a{well ro avoid all ſuſpition of intruhon, as to 
ſhew a kinde of niceneſle in intimating too fodaine fa- 
miliarity. For wiſe men will confider,things cafilicſh 
wun, are moſt cafily loſt ; and he that comes faſteſt 
on, goes quicklicſt off, Give mee the friendſhip 
comes {lowly by degrees, for that is moſt likely to ar- 


taine perfection , — ta.continuc,.as having 
the ſurcr ground for a foundation of ir. 
If roa ſervant, let love and mildneſſe (o proceed, 


as may not looſe its diſtance, for, too much ri- 
gour looſeth the ſervant, and roo much love the 
Maſter; who may cafily diſcerne love from a ſcr- 
vant tempered with a little awe, is alwayes molt 
available tothe Maſter , as as voluntary go beyond 
enforcements. 

If to a Maiſter , let the file be ſuch, as may de- 
monſtrate all obſequy and ny: . This I ſpeake 

3 


in 


86 


— 
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in reſpe& of ſervants (as ſervants) in generall: not,but 
that 1 know,as there are differences and diverſe degrees 
of Maſters, ſo ought thera ſeverall reſpe&s to be had 
to ſervants, according to their place, and manner of 
ſervice. For it were abſurd to think, that Gentlemen 
in thoſe places that may befit their rank and fortune, 
though fubjcR to their maſters call , ſhould be tied to 
the obſequious termes of every pedantique Groome. 
As firſt, he that waits voluntary, and at his owne ex- 
pence; then Secretaries in their ſeverall ranks ; then 
ſuch as ſerve in the places of Gentlemen, as Uſhers, 
and the like. Then Clarks to men eminent, and of qua- 
lityz and Clarks appertaining to Offices, Factors, and 
Apprentices(eſpecially about Londen) men perhaps (as 
is uſuall inthat kind) better derived than their Maſters. 
Inthis reſpeR, Iſay, ought the ſervane to conſider the 
relation, or reſpe& ro be had, according to his Maſters 
rank , his own perſon, and the nature of his ſervice. 
Yet generally ſpeaking , all ſervants (as fervancs) of 
what nature or calling foever, ought aſwell in writing 
as otherwiſe, to ſhew a kinde of reſpeR extraordinary. 
ba (as I ſaid)ſome be tied to rermes more incom- 
parably ſtri&than others, | j 

If we write ro a Parent, our ſtile and manner of wri- 
ting muſt be ſuch, as may ſhew all durifull refpe& and 
obedience, exacted from a Child to a Parent, by the 
Lawes of God and Nature. 

If to a father or mother in law, that is by marriage, 
we will tender ourſetves in ſuch termes, as may pro- 
felle ſervice and obedience, bur not dury: Ar leaſt, 


not equall to the former : I grant, hen go 
. * F . ®. | 
It 


think ourſelves tied ina firme 
more that common reſpeR, 
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If roachild, love and care: Bur the paſſionate cx. 
preffions of tender aff<Rion, better fir a mother, than a 
father: ng rs ry their affetions by 
the rule of reaſon, leaſt otherwiſe they chance to ſer a 
bad example of letting looſe the reines = >a ic 
ſelf too apt to run out of ane errour to another. 

In a word, if toa friend, friendly. If roan adverſa- 
ry, harſh, as you think good, according to the nature 
of the offence, and quality of the perſon offending. 
But not railing, or too invedive; which will ar 
more paſſion, judgement or diſcretion, and be a 
_— _— men ſuppole a _— you of 

ighe make you r1 capable of an injury. 

Bur if Arno nt As Tg fricnd, you ſhall 
irons p_ a onely your ownima- 
gination, and t liking of your friend, according 
as you ſhall obſerve his conceits moſt addicted,or incl- 
ned this way or thar. . Onely take it as a generall and 
infallible rule, let the body of letter be ſuccin&t 
and pithy , ſuch as may much matter un few 
words: andlet that be yer ARNIE way of 
inditing : And by the way ot writing to havecſpe&t 
ro Ort ,according to thoſe rules we have be- 
fore preſcribed. Bur to come with a bundle of Cir- 
cumquaques, after the manner of the vulgar ſort: whoſe 
— - their Letters thus = 

| end, The occ Writing wnte you , at ths 
crnies edaogetic yoo Arr fort that 1 ſhowld be wery 

lad te heare you are in goed health, as 1 ans at the writing 
Now , God bebleſſed therefore, &c.) 0n:in a whole bede- 
roulc of ribble-rabble is moſt ridicalous and abſurd, 
the ſight of one which knowes the manner of indi- 
ting. to be glad to heare of their welfare, is im- 


plicit . 


A_—_—— x J 
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licit in the title of friend : and to ſend word of your 
heakkh,it ſuffices to rellif it be not ſo: ifnor, the other 
is exf!ly imagined. And fo many prayers and thankſgi- 
vingsas ſome putin, were betrer ſpent in their clotct, 
where no ayre might circumvent them, than inſerted 
in ordinary letters (excepting ſuch as paſſe berweene 
manand wife, parent and child) which paſſing through 
{o many hands, may chance to get infection; or at 
leaſt expoſed tothe wind and open ayre, may chance 
coole their fervour of devotion. Burt here we likewiſe 
exempt Apoſtolicall benediRions, ſent from Miniſters 
(befitting their fanRion and calling, and anſwerable to 
the Word of God) who in that rightly imitate the 
worthy Preſident S. Paul in his Epiſtles. 

i wry _ _- we call it)out 
the paper(which oughtro be i» folio, or in querte, that 
is an whole ſheet,or an halfe ſheet doubled) and having 
in the top, after the uſuall cuſtome (eſpecially writing 
to perſons of worthand quality) left a ſufficient ſpace 
for a vacuum, and as ample a margent (bur that is to be 
ordered more or lefle, according to the quantiry of 
your paper, and the ſubjea, whereon you are to write) 
then inthe firſt placeare you to order the ſuperſcripti- 
on,or the title to be atrribured as an entrance. For your 
affiſtance wherein, you ſhall (as 1 faid before) have re- 
ſped to the qualicy of the perſon to whom ir is writ- 
ren, and your fclfe ; and that whether as an acquain- 
rance, or ſtranger, intimarte,or lefſe familiar ; havi 
relation or dependance cither of other, or nor ; friend, 
or adverſary, &c. and then order your title in this 
manner. | 1 

If therefore it be a Lord (for higher I will not aſ- 
cend, preſuming any, to whom theſe be _— to 
ve 
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Kings, Priners Dikes, Marqueſſes, Earle, Gee, ore 
; | £S, &c. or's 
they have, let them ſeeke ocher affiſtance, or ſendro 
us, and we ſhall doour indeavour to ſupply their want) 
it it be {o,, as be holds his citle onely by ſome place, or 
, by way of Office or Magiſtracy, we ſeldome 
ſi other title than, My Lord ,-and by rhe 
wa , till in the body of your Letter, put him in minde 
| of bis Crip, and com and then his hve ec, If he 
hog Caunt, or Baron, by deſcenx of noble pedignen,our 
tile is chiefly, Ag he Honourable : Right Honour able, and 
i wy god Lvl (this from: retainer , or one*'that 
hath dependanceon his honour ) Moft noble and illaſtri- 
ou Sir, 15 gt ar bon renowned. Sir, and: diveric 
effc&, And rome one 

Lord, 2s wn fulice Bur ſtill we ought 
ſpeechto hi roGoit ich arnbueof Has 


þ rp mga yr _— | Tow _ 
, Or, 4 07 Sr 
Toa Baronet, H is, © the woſtulall and be. 


writing Knights and Baronets , often give 
onely the title of Sir,and neble Sir ; ,or - 
oh, ſometime Mo## Noble, and the : Bur like 


SEATY , eſpecially when one hath much buſi- 

and little leiſure to complement. The uſuall ſw- 

perſcription from one interiour, or of meaner rank is, 

» &c. ſometime Right renowned , or 

and this comes ſomctimes as a Raricy 
punic from his 

pen. And under the degree of a Gentleman, ora 


n C— _ = 
a ————_ 


A. 
_—— 


O—_—_ 
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themans matc, it behoves in writing to have hu ot y 
Worſhip, by the end along, fo oftery as his ſpeech hath 
relationto the Baroners or Knights perſon. From a 
peaſant, your good Worſbjy will not do amiſle. But from 
a Gentleman, cidiculous; as arguing lirtle 
One Gentiemanor Eſquire re writing to another, ut 
attribute onelythe title of Sr, eſpecially if ſtrangers, 
or leſſe intimate: if better acquainted , many times 
ſome other addition,of Noble, Worthy, Comricone, Gene- 
rows, Kinder, and the like , according to their imimacie, 
aficion';' ad difference of eminency and fortunes. 
Somrimc,it very intimare,more familiar termes, which 
they ordinarily uſe in diſcourſe. Bat from one of a 


meaner ſort, of not # Gentleman, would be A 
ſaweineſſe,or atleaſt, rodo fo; unlefſe 
ſuch make-ſports, as emen make uſe of onely to 


foole ror —_ —— 
ore writing to an Eſquire 
Wo-ſhipfit $10, or Werthy Sr, the like, zrid now and 
thento pulf yaw Worſhip out of his pocket ('efpecially 
than befeing and requiſite, Tt ity) is em 
beſceming - To eminent; orof 
mezne fortunes, or r houſes, $ir, wal fuffice. 
The ll onghr wh Rnd Bees ' arid coun- 
m>y—mrny Gentlemen of « 
wa » Eſquires, or other Gentlemen of 
worth _ writing to Yeomen of the more 
Aubltantiall/{brr, Tich #5 go under juriſdiftion of rhe 
common attribute M*, and whom fuch men pleafe to 


maketheir companions intable and diſcourſe, if 
be any t Jorma dere thei title, '# Fane 
Thom. Ki amone, &c 


acquainted, orien they aero bebedoki to tem 
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for any conch, thervit will.noe beamille ro hang on 


their noſes, as ſpeacles, ar firſt entrance, M* ſuch, or 
ſuch an one; &c. writing to any kinde of , Or 
hanger on, or the like, then nothing but” Dich, Thom. 
&c. I prethee do ſuch a thing, &c, —- ordinary 
eoman or tradefiman, Geodman, &c, 154 
4 ning. Butalwayes let Schollers and younger eos 
ve ojvethehigheſtof his attributes ro —— man, 
pr: tis the money, and not the man they are to reſpeR 
and court. But in a Lerter from onero-ano- 
ther upder the degree, or arlcaſt the ticle of a Gerrle- 
man, be will be accounted more woodcock than wiſe, 
ir mt complement, thar ro begin 


oy 6 net 


the Perſon, No benked in civility, ahem 


one we hold as an adverſary, asto a Knighr of what 
ſort ſoever, Siy fuch an one, &c. To an , if 


much above our rank, it is decent to ſay Sir, i nor the 
ſamethartoa Gentleman. If ro a Gemleman of whar 
rank or nature focver, x ſuch an one, purting in his 
ſurname. If under, then Goodmas thus or thus; or from 
a Gertkemanroone much inferiour, lob, Thomas, Ri- 
chard, SoandSo, &c. And thus much for titles or ſu- 


perſcriptions. Th This is ws rt 
ner in _ Let- 
HCY like SOT ti- 
the of Zeverexd Sir, or 2M &c. according 
rotheir worth and dignity. therefore thus in- 

the ſeveral forts of Super ns, we will 
now come tothe Subſcriptions, (forthe body of a Let- 


ter can be reduced ro no or particular rule, 
without too much pede labour tad nora) 


— XX 
. 
. 
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and in generall, we have already faid what we deter- 


mine, 

The ſame rule therefore, that ties you, in 

he -= —_—_— -—_—___ 

to the party to whom you write, our 
jt tothe per , ties.you to the ſame con- 
ditions in. the fi , and indorſement, or 
outward NE which wee bee ſtill to 
treat of, 

To-a Baron therefore, for to a Lord, wee u- 
ſually ſubſcribe thus. Towr honours moſt humble ſer- 
vant, My Lord , Tour eternally devoted Honourer , and 
thrice humble __U Tour Lordſhips moſt faithfull 
and moſt ſervant. Tonr Lordſbips till death , 
Tour Lordſhips to command , Tour Honours moſt obli. 
ged , &c. diverſe of this ſort. Subſcriptions indeed 
as common as Hackney horſes on Daxſtable rode, 
to meaner perſons than Barons , or Knights cither, 
onely our Honour and But Tour 
thrice , and the like, I have often 
heard from fuch as (1 preſume ) underſtood not the 
word. 

From Gentheman to Gentleman , Pogue, = 
acquainted , then Tour aſſured 
Tour truly reſpettive , Or the like. . Bur if leſle 
oUnSnny, or dia degree, There is io much 
crvice protefled,as they forger all friendſhip. Nothing 
way ul any Tour humble » Sir, at 
your command, and the like i | 
to obſervation and practice. O 
way, that one of inferiour ranke 
eminent 1n deg 
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Y . 
Py ; 


«. _. 
_ —_ 


at the foor of all the Lener, or . be it never ſo 
lage, and the comenrs never {0 Ul, ro ſhew his 

of diſtance. The other ſubſcri. 
pricachacy ehikile dence, berweene the body of 
the Letter, andthe name. "And that eitherdouble 
or 


acconng i ther eye From wt Sr mm ag 
ſon co a or Knight , Tow Worſhips moſt hum. 
ble ſervant, Towr Worſhips to command in all due re- 
ſpe&#, and the like. The ſame is to bee obſerved 
in one of meane ranke, to an Eſquire, eſpecially 
if of worth, or any wiſe eminent. To or between 
men of ordinary quality , whether under the title 
of Gentlemen, Citizens and tradeſmen, or the like, 


the uſuall ſubſcri 100 of Towy =, » Tour 
very loving , Tour aſſured , Tour T our 
t-9me ; ( and ſometime, 7owr perth: , for 


, or where the written to hath the odds 
gs roi is DR —— In bricte 
notes, no more but Taws, N.N, Toa Gentleman 
of ordinary quality from an inferiour perſon, Tewr ſcr- 
vant , Tours ts command, &c. 

To anadverſary, Tours 4 you uſe me. Tours to uſe, but 
wot abuſe. Tours if you pleaſe ;, if not, mine owne. Tons 
ifſnens Tours net mine owne , and the like, 

as your judgement, and the occaſion offered ſhall 


To a ſervant under hire, from a Gentleman of 
onely” his name. To ſuch as are tycd to- 
eagle vile condone, oc from Maſters which 


eee ee eee... 
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ſpettive, Dutifull Ce es be __ 

therſanne or daughter. gg _— 
2 100488 em 

eee ne 


== 
written tothe ycare,after the uſuall man- 
ner of dari 4mm wrap 
ſpace, juſt under or title, a 
lat benereh che body of the Iexter. This done, fel 
up your Letter aftcr a decent order, and feale it. Toa 


of qualiry weufually propoſe itin a fold, 
Cs Ee pon 
pecially of Now therefore onely reftcth, thar 
we fay of indorſements, or outward ſuper- 
ſcripnons, and ſo commit themsco the Poſt. 
- Yourtule on the indorſementto a Lord ſhall be, 79 
the rioht Honourable , Thomas ( or whatſoever other 
iftian name) Lord ſuch or fuchan one , adding the 
higheſt of his titles, at ſuch a place, theſe preſent. To 
the right howonr able and hu very Lord, of orfrom 
one of any dependance. To theright honourable and moſt 
noble, Mo# renowned, Right illuſtrious, &c. multitudes 
of Epithertes 1a this kinde. To a Baronet from a Gen. 
tleman, Ts his moſt honowred friend, Sir N.N. and Much 
hmoured and moſt noble friend, Moſt worthy, Very noble, 


Renowned 


parcnt, Te wy mojt ;0r ', 
a child, To wy loving fonve or danghtey ;," 

tendeyly reſpetted, or beloved, may do well enough from 
my From one inferiour perſonto an- 
other', To wy having, Tomy loving, To my approved 
friend, andthe like of this ſort belies Toan ad- 
verſary, For Sir ſuchanone at ſuch a place, For A, or 


Goodman \o or (0: For Tho. FonRichard, &c. accor- 
ding tothe ey of nes ae the perſon writ- 
tento. O ing his name with his commonartri- 
bute, the place whither it is direted, with For, inſtead 
of To hu, or my &c. And now [ think it will betime 
to conclude, for the Carrier isinhaft. 

This therefore ſhall ſuffice to ſatisfic our preſent 
- purpole concerning this ſubjet, Onely take this by 
way of peroration, 

x Let your Letter be kept faire, without blots, or 
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